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“So Gracious is the Time” 


CHARLES R. JOY 


With each returning Christmas the strange miracles of the first Christmas 
reappear in popular belief. The thorn-tree blossoms again. Wonderful 
roses bloom in the barren forest. The Christ-Child comes once more to 
earth, and visits again the streets of our towns. The candles we place 
in our windows are put there to guide him on his way. So there falls 
again upon the world that holy calm, of which the early legends of the 
first Christmas speak. 


Not, however, to the fancies of unsophisticated folk is this feeling about 
Christmas confined. It is for all of us a hallowed and a gracious time. 
Then, indeed, the thorn-tree blossoms in our hearts. Then, indeed, -in 
the bleak wilds of life the roses come wonderfully to bloom. Then, once 
more, the Christ-Child wanders through our towns and cities, guided not 
only by the candles in our windows, but also by the love-light that sparkles 
from our eyes. Then ofttimes we feel impelled to sow beside strange 
waters. Then our love goes forth sometimes, unasked, unsolicited, to seek 
out the lonely, the depressed, the discouraged, the needy. We find the 
truth of that old Japanese saying: “When I dig another out of trouble, the 
hole from which I have lifted him is the place where I bury my own 
trouble.” 


Christmas is not for those who reverence an ancient Christ, born in a 
distant land, long centuries ago. Christmas is for those in whom the spirit 
of Christ lives on to-day. 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in me, 
My soul is all forlorn. 
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Mexico this Christmas 


HAT has been your most difficult job as 

President?” an interviewer mquired of Sefor 
Calles, during the recent sentimental journey of 
that brave, strong statesman with United States 
Ambassador Morrow among the people in the 
northern part of the country. 

“To be understood!” replied the President, fer- 
vently. “Yes, by that I mean both at home and 
abroad.” 

Already, within a fortnight, and on the eve of 
Christmas, there comes, out of the quiet adventure 
in understanding, a new birth of respect and good- 
will for our neighbors who were so long hid from 
our sight. Our hearts swell with a new joy and 
our voices sing a new Magnificat. It was a Man 
who came to bring the world its perfect peace; and 
we know it is a man who yearns for peace and 
concord between these two peoples. The gift of 
President Calvin Coolidge to the office of the am- 
bassadorship of Mexico of Dwight W. Morrow, is, it 
seems to us, the most blessed achievement of his 
administration. Mr. Morrow is there but a few 
weeks, and the whole responsive Nation to the south 
of us rises to declare itself, in the full ardor of 
its appreciative and sensitive nature. 

How wonderful it is! It only needed that Mr. 
Morrow go to them and among them as a friend, 
as he said he would, and did, and the miracle is 
wrought. In all the world has there been of recent 
years such a harbinger of the Holy Day of Peace? 
Or has there ever been in history a plainer example 
of the simple way of attaining good international 
relations? A man, a good man, ever a man with 
good will does it. The- dramatic episode is added 
by Lindbergh—a flight from the heavens to the be- 
lieving world; and the homely wit, the elemental 
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humanness of Will Rogers making us one in our 


laughter, our tears, and our common routine. One 


people, one humanity. The exultant spirit shouts 


“Glory to God in the Highest, 
and on Earth Peace to Men of Good Will.” 


The meaning of Christmas is just Man. It is all 
in his hand, in Mexico and everywhere. When his 
spirit is instinct, quick with eternity, he does the. 
perfect deed. This be the task, to live high, with no 
slackening of care, no trusting to chance, no fear 
of danger, but steadily, as those who know we keep. 
ourselves Men, in the spirit of Man, “free to be the 
seed of seraphim who guard the cosmic gates”; 
strong to go forth “to build eternal fates.” 


Our Reformed Friends 


RAISE that is comely and generous is bestowed 

upon the editor of The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, on the completion of 
a decade in his office, and of a century in the life 
of the paper. All the good they can say, the world 
around, is deserved by “the people called Reformed, 
who, take them all in all, are among the most hos- 
pitable to truth, tolerant of diversity of opinion, 
and zealous in spiritual emprise in the Christian 
economy. They are not known in the denomina- 
tional ranks as well as the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, or the Episcopalians ; but 
that is in part due to the fact that they have never 
been sectarian in zeal, nor willful proselytizers, nor 
believers overmuch in any set of doctrines. They 
have been moderate folk. Thus, publicity born of 
denominational peculiarity and internal strife has 
neither plagued them nor increased their forces; 
for controversy does both. 

The Reformed Church, which historically in- 
cludes all the Presbyterian bodies, was in our judg- 
ment the better fruit of the Reformation. Its 
characteristic figure was not Luther, a turbulent 
revolutionary who soon gave up the fight; nor an 
intellectual Titan like Calvin, theologizing the 
ranks into close marching order whose tread still 
echoes on the religious highway. Zwingli is the 
chief of the Reformed saints—the gentle, scholarly, 
accommodating, practical spirit, whose irenic be- 
liefs were supremely tested when he reached out 
his brotherly hand to Luther and said, “Though we 
cannot agree in this matter of the Lord’s Supper, 
we are brethren”; whose faith was proved by his 
patriotic ardor when he died upon the field in the 
service of his beloved country. 

In these later years there has been a tremendous 
accession of zeal, substance, and achievement in the 
Reformed Church, and, as is fitting, these gains are 
largely due to the.evangelical force of The Mes- 
senger. And let this be noted, as an eminent min- 
ister, Dr. W. Stuart Cramer, president of the 
Reformed Eastern Synod has done,—a paper is 
interesting when the cause it represents is doing in- 
teresting things. Then “the church paper in which 
the story of these activities is told will be sue- 
cessful.” 

That truth is our guide on THm ReciIster. We 
devote more space to news than to general articles. 
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What we all do is more important than what some 
of us think, because in the telling of our acts we 
put the thought that is behind the deed into the 
story! That is both journalism and churchman- 
spip. The Messenger does likewise. ; 


Just Drifting Away 


[Hat IS a lingering phrase in a letter of Oliver 

Cromwell to his daughter: “The danger of a 
departing heart.” Of it a spiritual mind has been 
making a homily for The British Weekly, and, in- 
cidentally, finding a text from the words of Jesus 
which express the same idea. It is the idea, the 
writer believes, not of breaking away but of drift- 
ing away, in John vi, towards the end,—“From 
that time many of his disciples went back and 
walked no more with him. Jesus said to the 
Twelve, ‘Will ye also go away?’” The time came 
when his popularity began to wane. He saw them 
slipping. The Twelve stood by, it is true, but even 
they somewhat caught the drifting spirit. 

We have witnessed from this desk ministers— 
not many, but one is more than we can contemplate 
serenely—who have started out on high, beautiful 
careers, winning and deserving the support of the 
people, praised for their talents and ministry. 
And then the slow blight comes, and at last they 
are done, unless they know the good way. That is, 
unless they have the sense and the spiritual re- 
sources to fix their lives on higher things than the 
human possibility of slipping away. 

In the case of Jesus, according to the context, 
the time when they began to drift was when he 
hinted that to follow after might mean death. 
“from that time” they walked with him no more. 
The true way of the soul in the world is “on to the 
places where the last principle of our life is put to 
the test.” We may go a long distance with ease, 
but some day the test will come. Then we shall 
know how strong we are, how much real stuff we 
have got out of our religion. In the church we 
ought to receive “that great wave of strength and 
light which God gives to us all when we launch out 
upon a high purpose.” To receive, by regular at- 
tention, new waves of strength will be to maintain 
a delightful harmony between the inward life and 
even our untoward surroundings. Up, heart, and 
keep forward! 


Better Not Said 


INCE the recent incident in St. Paul’s, London, 

when a Bishop was violently interrupted in the 
service by what Dean Inge called the “brawling” 
of a canon in yestments, it has seemed that, in one 
respect, we on this side have closer if not salutary 
kinship with our English brethren in the Church. 
We mean that the unspeakable rudeness and lack 
of civilization which we display in religious con- 
troyersy is not so isolated with us as we were told 
it was. The English are less excitable, but once 
they are aroused, it is a scene. Rey. Dr. G. A. 
Johnston Ross gave certain impressions a trifle 
early. He is a famous Scotchman living in these 
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States and teaching in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. To an interviewer in The Christian World 
of London he said that the reason we have a more 
ageressive way about us in these things is that 
there is “a coarser vein among some Americans 
than among our own [English] people—a greater 
readiness to translate into brute action its differ- 
ence of opinion.” We wish he had not said it. 


Who is Dishonest? . 


HE EDITOR of The Forum in person inyites 
our comment upon an article in that mind- 

airing and soul-toning magazine for December, 
written by Clarence Darrow. The subject is, “Is 
Man Fundamentally Dishonest?” Read it, we say. 
It is not orthodox; it is excellent. Mr. Darrow 
goes through life misunderstood but unperturbed, 
with many good men. What is honest and how 
we get that way is not so simple as Theodore Roose- 
velt once had it—“‘Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong.” That may go well enough for people who 
live by a moral code all fixed for them by their 
moral overlords. Intelligent people, saints and 
prophets and leaders, have no codes but only self- 
determined principles, and their morals are subject 
to change without notice, in pursuit always of 
something better. [for example, we know a phy- 
sician of our faith who one day, in the excellence 
of his professional ethic, told a patient the truth 
about: his illness, and the next day there was a 
suicide item about that man in the papers. The 
doctor to-day does not tell his patients all the truth 
always. He is older, wiser, and trwer now, he 
thinks. We rather think he is. 

Honesty is something about which no two people 
think alike after certain basic things are accepted. 
There are, in a very real sense, tastes in so-called 
morals. Mr. Darrow is right—vwe all act on the 
principle of self-preservation, and we are honest 
after our fashion because we learn that certain 
practices and mental states are better for us. They 
also prove better for others. A man of high char- 
acter is simply one who has chosen those better 
factors for his truest self in a world which will 
permit him to go so far. Mr. Darrow says it is as 
fatal to be ahead as it is to be behind. But some 
must go ahead, and they do. The mass do not. 
That is what makes them the mass. All society is 
organized to prevent the honest expression of 
opinion, Mr. Darrow thinks. That is true in a 
large measure of the church. It is the most terrible 
of persecutors, in its orthodox forms and rigors. 
“The pressure of the pack is very strong.” Hu- 
mans in packs are wolflike. These be realities. 
We say it with a new hallelujah every morning, 
God be thanked for freedom from the pack-spirit 
in our churches. Good Lord, deliver us from be- 
coming a pack! For we know with Mr. Darrow, 
“The man who stifles his views, who withholds his — 
knowledge and opinions, who conforms when he 
knows he should not conform, is not honest.” 

And it is not less important for us to know that 
we, and no one for us, must determine what is 
honest. 


LUPUS 


The Creed of Creeds 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 


(From “The Works of Tennyson,’ The Macmillan Company) 


Thought for the Day 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 


Out of the dark the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light; 

We see not yet the full day here, 
But we do see the paling night: 


And hope, that lights her fadeless fires, 
And faith, that shines as spotless will, 

And love, that courage reinspires,— 
These stars have been above us still. 


Look backward, how much has been won! 
Look round, how much is yet to win! 

The watches of the night are done: 
The watches of the day begin. 


The Uniqueness of Jesus 
JAMES MARTINEAU ~ 


It is the singleness of this “life in God” that gave its 
uniqueness to the personality of Jesus; referring back 
all his experiences to the Infinitely Perfect, all his 
sorrows to the Eternal Blessedness, all his disappoint- 
ments to the Living Fountain of Hope. The deluding 
impressions of a drudging and suffering world were 
habitually checked and transcended by a recovered con- 
tact with the one and only Good. 

In completely realizing the filial relation to God, he 
at once glorified the dependent, obedient, suffering life 
which is assigned to us; and rose to the height of that 
divine kinship which makes the affections of heaven 
and earth reciprocal, and identifies the essence of moral 
perfection in both spheres. The Man of Sorrows is 
our personal exemplar; the Son of God is our spiritual 
ideal, in whose harmonious and majestic soul, imper- 
turbable in justice, tender in mercy, stainless in purity, 
and bending in protection over all guileless truth, an 
objective reflection of the Divine holiness is given to 
us, answering and interpreting the subjective revela- 
tion of the conscience. 
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“A Word Came Forth in Galilee, 


Prepared by 


Compiler of “Modern Religious Verse 


Christ of Judea 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Christ of Judea, look Thou in my heart: 

Do'I not love Thee, look to Thee, in Thee 

Alone have faith of all the sons of men, 
Faith deepening with the weight and woe of years? 


Pure soul and tenderest of all that came 

Into this world of sorrow, hear my prayer: 
Lead me, yes, lead me deeper into life— 

This suffering human life wherein Thou liv’st 
And breath’st still, and hold’st Thy way divine. 


Tis here, O pitying Christ, where Thee I seek, 
Here where the strife is fiercest; where the sun | 
Beats down upon the highway thronged with men, 
And in the raging mart. Oh! deeper lead - 

My soul into the living world of souls 

Where Thou dost move. 


(Published by Houghton Miflin Company) 


The Ballad of the Cross 
THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Melchoir, Gaspar, Balthazar, 
Great gifts they bore and meet; 
White linen for His body fair 
And purple for His feet; 
And golden things—the joy of kings— 
And myrrh to breathe Him sweet. 


It was the shepherd Terish spake, 
“Oh, poor-the gift I bring— 

A little cross of broken twigs, 
A hind’s gift to a king; 

Yet, haply, He may smile to see 
And know my offering.” 


And it was Mary held her Son 
Full softly to her breast: 
“Great gifts and sweet are at Thy feet, 
And wonders king-possessed; 
O little Son, take Thou the one 
That pleasures Thee the best.” 


It was the Christ-Child in her arms 
Who turned from gaud and gold, 

Who turned from wondrous gifts and great, 
From purple woof and fold, 

And to His breast the cross He pressed 
That scarce His hands could hold. 


"Twas king and shepherd went ‘their way— 
Great wonder tore their bliss; 

’Twas Mary clasped her little Son 
Close, close, to feel her kiss; 

And in His hold the cross laid cold 

_. Between her heart and His! 


| ord like to a Star” 


Fred Merrifield 


and Prose,” University of Chicago 
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The Other Wise Man 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


So—the Other Wise Man—passed through countries 
where famine lay heavy upon the land, and the poor 
were crying for bread. . . . He visited the oppressed 
and the afflicted in the gloom of subterranean prisons, 
and the crowded wretchedness of slave-markets, and 
the weary toil of galley-ships. In all this populous and 
intricate world of anguish, though he found none to 
worship, he found many to help. He fed the hungry, 
and clothed the naked, and healed the sick, and com- 
forted the captive; and his years passed more swiftly 
than the weaver’s shuttle. . ... It seemed almost as 
_if he had forgotten his quest. 

Three-and-thirty years of the life of Artaban had 
passed away, and he was still a pilgrim and a seeker 
after light. His hair was now white as the wintry 
snow. 

Worn and weary and ready to die, but still looking 
for the King, he had come for the last time to Jerusa- 
lem . . . at last he might succeed. . . . The multi- 
tude . . . flowed unceasingly along the street that 
leads to the Damascus gate. 


“Jesus of Nazareth, a man ae hia done many won- - 
y 


derful works among the people, so that they love him 
greatly—Pilate has sent him to the cross because he 
said that he was the ‘King of the Jews.’” 

How strangely these familiar words fell upon the 
tired heart of Artaban. They had led him for a lifetime 
over land and sea. And now... . the King . 
.was about to eae 

(Artaban) “ . . . it may be that I shall find the 
King. 2? 

A calm radiance of wonder and joy lighted the pale 
- face of Artaban like the first ray of dawn on a snowy 
mountain peak. One long breath of relief exhaled 
gently from his lips. 

His journey was ended. His treasures were accepted. 


The Other Wise Man had found the King. 
(Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


If the Christ You Mean 
- RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Ah, no! If the Christ you mean 
Shall pass from this time, this scene, 
These hearts, these lives of ours, 

Tis but as the summer flowers 

Pass, but return again 

To gladden the world of men; 

For he—the only, the true— 

In each age, in each waiting heart, 
Leaps into life anew. 

Tho’ he pass, he shall not depart. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON 3 


Behold him now where he comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 
The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 

With a love that puts to shame 

All passions of mortal ken; 

Yet of all of women born, 

His is the scorn of scorn, 

Before whose face do fly 

Lies and the love of a lie; 

Who from the temple of God, 

And the sacred place of laws, 
Drives forth, with smiting rod, 

The herds of ravening maws. 


Tis he, as none other can, 

Makes free the spirit of man; 

And speaks, in darkest night, 

One word of awful light 

That strikes through the dreadful pain 
Of life, a reason sane— 

That word divine which brought 

The universe from naught. 


Ah, no! thou life of the heart, 
Never shalt thou depart! 
Not till the leaven of God 
’ Shall lighten each human clod; 
Not till the world shall climb 
To thy height serene, sublime, 
Shall the Christ who enters our door 
Pass to return no more. 
(Published by Houghton Mifflin Company) 


The Supreme Love of Jesus 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


This was the greatness of Jesus Christ. He felt, as 
no other felt, a union of mind with the human race, 
felt that all had a spark of that same intellectual and 
immortal flame which dwelt in him. I insist on this 
view of his character, not only to encourage us to as- 
pire after a likeness to Jesus; I consider it as peculiarly 
fitted to call forth love toward him. If I regard Jesus 
as an august stranger, belonging to an entirely different 
class of existence from myself, having no common 
thoughts or feelings with me, and looking down upon 
me with only such a sympathy as I have with an 
inferior animal, I should regard him with a vague awe; 
but the immeasurable space between us would place 
him beyond friendship and affection. But when I feel 
that all minds form one family, that I have the same 
nature with Jesus, and that he came to communicate 
to me, by his teaching, example, and intercession, his 
own mind, to bring me into communion with what was 
sublimest, purest, happiest in himself, then I can love 
him as I love no other being, excepting only him who 
is the Father alike of Christ and of the Christian, 
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The Christmas Beatitude 


(A SERMON) 


Acts. xx. 35.—It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


HERE are still some days before the 

Christmas Day, and in the familiar 
lines of Campbell, “Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” Christmas prepa- 
rations have long been evident. We have 
been breathing the Christmas atmosphere 
for days, and this atmospheré is so brac- 
ing that we feel impelled to put our hearts 
and minds to the meaning of Christmas 
that it may reveal to us its inner truths. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’ Let us think of this declaration 
as the Christmas Beatitude. It ought to 
be among the other Beatitudes in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, because it belongs 
there. Perhaps, indeed, it was once in 
that incomparable collection of the say- 
ings of Jesus. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
this sublime teaching does not come down 
to us in any of the Gospels. It is casually 
mentioned by Paul at the conclusion of his 
address to the elders of the church in 
Ephesus. It is almost the only reference 
that Paul ever made to the teachings of 


Jesus. 
ye 


Think of it! This gem of the spirit was 
preserved because it just happened to con- 
clude effectively the appeal for loyalty and 
devotion which Paul was making at 
Miletus. The circumstance itself was ac- 
eidental. More than that, the saying just 
happened to appeal to the unknown re- 
ecorder of the events narrated in the Book 
of Acts. He was not a shorthand re- 
porter. He gathered and put down what 
seemed important for his purposes. And 
so this jewel of spiritual truth just hap- 
pened to be preserved—a happy fate. It 
is sad to think of others which must have 
fallen from the lips of Jesus but are now 
lost—lost as drops of rain falling into 
the sea. . 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Could there be a better expression 
of the Christmas spirit, the Christmas 
blessedness? There is joy both in the 
Christmas giving and in the Christmas 
receiving, but if there were not on the 
whole more joy in the giving, if that were 
not the deeper experience, there would not 
be any Christmas. That is the real phi- 
losophy of Christmas. If the aim and 
purpose of Christmas were merely to get, 
Christmas as we know it would never 
have been. The very life of Christmas is 
in the giving of happiness. 4 

The Christmas Beatitude becomes then 
a revelation of the real blessedness of all 
life. The rest of the year is the confirma- 
tion of this truth. It is an old, old story, 
but each person in each generation must 
get the thought, see the truth, and fulfill 
it in his own life. Multitudes of people 
never get this thought. They play around 

“with the idea at Christmas time, because 
they enjoy it for a few days; but as for 
actually making this a rule of life, it is 
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MINOT SIMONS, D.D. 


All Souls Church in New York 


not for them. For most of the time it is 
more blessed to receive. 

Years ago a French astronomer swept 
the heavens with his telescope and said 
that he was unable to find God anywhere. 
One might have referred him to one of the 
Beatitudes, “The pure in heart see God.” 
The learned man would probably have 
laughed. 

In like manner the worldly-wise would 
be amused by us if we tried to make the 
Christmas Beatitude anything more than a 
pretty sentiment. It is indeed a beautiful 
sentiment, but the profound significance of 
it lifts it out of the region of sentimentality 
inte the region of universal truths. The 
more I reflect upon it the more if amazes 
me, as do other utterances of that wonder- 
ful mind and heart of the Nazarene, with 
its insight into fundamental truth. It is 
again as though the nature of things, the 
highest human nature of things, spake 
through the lips of Jesus. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” I am willing at once to turn to 
its opposite and admit how fundamental 
to all existence is getting. Having pre- 
cedes giving. One looks back and down 
the long development of life, back to the 
little microscopic protoplasm reaching out 
simply to get food and to absorb it into 
itself. To accommodate this necessity, 
the first organ to be developed was the 
stomach. As life has become more and 
more complex it has developed around a 
stomach, but the stomach has grown rel- 
atively smaller as the body with mind 
and heart has grown larger. But the 
stomach is there. The universal incentive 
to get in order to have is there. Acquisi- 
tiveness is both a fundamental instinct 
and a fundamental necessity. There must 
be an income before there can be an outgo. 

The history and significance of this ob- 
vious fact could be expanded to any 
length, but I refer to it simply because I 
know from experience that it would not 
do to assume it. It would be continually 
recurring to someone’s mind, perhaps in 
a cynical way, as counteracting what I 
am now emphasizing and as though I had 
overlooked or evaded what might weaken 
the force of what I am saying. 


te © 

Now it has been said. Make the most 
of it. When we turn to the supreme 
principle of giving we shall have admitted 
that we must get before we can give. 

What must we get? What should a 
man want? Life, health, strength, money, 
and the best things which money can buy; 
knowledge and insight, love and friend- 
ship, a sounder judgment, an appreciation 
of the beautiful. These are what man 
should want. 

But what for? Is a man nothing more 


than a more highly organized and sensi- 
tive stomach? True he must take in, but 


in order that he may give out. That is 
what a right-minded man supremely de- 
sires. Mere having is the lowest kind of 
satisfaction. Having finds its highest 
significance in giving. Giving is the 
blessed thing, and only from giving is 
there any blessedness reflected back upon 
the having. 

And so. we must see that the Christmas 
Beatitude is not confined to the region of 
sentiment. It does not belong at all to the 
region of sentimentality. It is rather one 
of the eternal principles underlying all life 
and all spiritual values. 


a 


“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” I would that this might be pointed 
so sharply as to stick wherever it hits. Here 
is the sharp point of it: the measure of 
our life in the measure of our gifts. Let 
us turn it around to make the point still 
sharper. The measure of our gifts is the 
measure of our life. We have life beyond 
mere existence only in our giving, in the 
way we come into relationship with other 
people, in the way we touch their lives in 
some positive way. As Felix Adler has 
said, “It is not correct to speak as we 
commonly do of our life as one thing and 
the influence of our life as another thing. 
Our life consists in our influence. We live 
to the extent that we affect others. We 
live in our radiations.” That is the truth 
now to be uppermost in our minds. “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
We live in our radiations. There is no 
life in merely receiving, our life is in our 
giving. Everywhere we become by the 
measure of our gifts. And, of course, 


there is no doubt as to what we shall give. 


Said Whitman, “When I give, I give my- 
self.” We must give ourselves in some 
way. So let it be ourselves, as guided by 
thoughtfulness and love and sympathy. 

The Christmas Beatitude is a revela- 
tion of the truth that everything has value 
in so far as it is a giver. God is our God 
not because of what He withholds within 
His Infinite Selfhood, but because of what 
He infuses of Himself into His world and 
into our souls. The sun is our sun be- 
cause it is a giver of light and heat. Man 
remains a mere animal until he rises into 
capacities for service and sympathy. Par- 
enthood exists in its loving care for the 
child. Friendship is possible only in the 
mutual giving of friendliness. 

Here is the Christmas philosophy of 
life. Try to see that the Christmas spirit 
of giving is one of the underlying prin- 
ciples of all being. Always the measure 
of one’s gifts is the measure of one’s life. 
The mere possession of ability, like any 
other mere possession, is no title to great- 
ness. Who are the people who are dear 
to us? They are the ones who in some 
way, indeed in many ways, give them- 
selves to us. What they are radiates to 
us and we love them. 
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Why is Christmas so sad a time in the 
hearts of many? Because of the sense of 
the loss of those dear to us who gave 
themselves to us and were so precious to 
us in the giving. It was that giving which 
made them dear. On these happy holi- 

ys memory leads many of us through 

e dream-corridors of the past, sadly, 
very sadly. And yet gladly, too, even 
with the heartaches, gladly that in other 
days we received so much of their giving. 
It is a comfort to remember the joy of our 
receiying. Gladly, too, may we remember, 
because of ‘the faiths and hopes of our 
church. Gladly, too, because we can still 
be givers of ourselves to others who will 

‘bless us for our giving and keep us in 
blessed memory when we, too, have gone— 
to receive new revelations of God’s supreme 
gift, the immortal life. 

No one of us wants to count for any- 
thing in the world except for what he is 
in himself, not merely in this thing or that 
which he can hand out to someone, but 
in his own personal influence, expressed 
it may be in what he gives. But he would 
above all aspire to give himself. As citi- 
zens, we might as well live in a far desert 
if we do not give ourselves in honest 
public interest and service. As friends we 
must give ourselves at our best, for 
“friendship is an exchange of good offi- 
ces.” As members of a home we must 
give ourselves to the home. Too many 
men give everything but themselves to 
their homes. Children must learn to be 
givers. And as a man among men, one 
must give himself as he is able to hu- 

* manity in some unpaid service. Too many 

there are who deny any such obligation. 

Tf only they could get the thought that a 

man becomes by the measure of his gifts! 


4 


“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” It is the nature of things speak- 
ing. Certainly a great soul spake through 
the lips of Job. Looking back over his 
life, he said: 


I was a father to the poor: and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out. 
The blessing of him who was ready to perish 
came upon me; 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had none to 
_ help him. 


With all the lovely incidents of Christ- 
mas we are left as we were before, unless 
we perceive the revelations of its inner 
truth. Indeed, I doubt if, Christmas 
would be so beautiful unless we sensed 
the fact that its spirit was a real expres- 
sion of the Great Spirit. As the Wise 
Men brought their gifts and laid them at 
the feet of Mary’s child, so we, too, should 
be wise and bring our gifts to all within 
the circle of our radiations. ; 

“Now when Jesus was born,” are the 
words with which the Christmas story be- 
gins. Probably it was said by many, “Just 
another baby.” How wonderful is any 
baby, each one a divine incarnation! But 
Mary’s baby was to be more than “just 
another,* because he was to give more. 
He was to go about doing good, radiating 
gifts of his mind and heart, reflecting to 
the world that light which lighteth every 
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man that cometh into the world. -He was 
to give more light, and finally he was to 
give himself, 

Christianity is a religion of giving. 
Christianity is far from being thoroughly 
Christian itself as yet, and so we must 
try to help it on to fulfillment in our own 
church faith and life, and in our own 
personal faith and life. Said Jesus, 
“Thou shalt love.” “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love.” 

They that love are the givers. Christ- 
mas should be a day of love both human 
and divine, whose blessedness is not for 
the selfish. 
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How far to Bethlehem? 

For I would be among the first to see 

That strange new star in the Judean skies; 
To seek and find the new is to be wise, 

And wisdom is a sacred quest with me. 

How far to Bethlehem? 


Oh, far, too far to find it, Pilgrim Soul; 
As far as east from west or pole from pole! 


How far to Bethlehem? 

For I would be among the first to kneel 
Beside the little Christ, the Cradled King; 
My gold, all that I prize, I humbly bring 
And bid Him use my gifts to help and heal. 
How far to Bethlehem? 


Oh, near, so near almost your eyes can trace 
The smile that rests on Mary Mother’s face! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Eliot and Natural Revelation 
To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTOR :— 

Since reading Frederick M. Eliot’s 
“Fundamentals of Unitarian Faith” (pub- 
lished a year ago), I have often thought 
that his brand of Humanism might with 
some modifications be accepted by what 
some people would call a Mystic. This 
thought has recurred so frequently of late 
that I am driven to voice it. 

The meaning of what we say always 
depends upon the accuracy of the defini- 
tions lying back of it, and what we under- 
stand by those definitions. The word 
“Revelation” as generally used is, I fancy, 
supposed to mean supernatural revelation ; 
and the kind of Mystic I have in mind 
does not believe in supernatural revela- 
tion, because he so utterly believes in 
natural revelation, which seems to him the 
most natural thing in life. Revelation, 
not by visions or an upsetting by God of 
the order of the universe; but a revelation, 
personal to each life which is open to 
receive it, so natural that it infuses itself 
into his thought, and shapes his spiritual 
attitude, with as little immediate con- 
sciousness upon his part as comes to his 
body when his lungs fill with air. 

Now the belief in this possibility seems 
to me entirely consistent with Mr. Hliot’s 
statement (variously made or implied in 
his chapter, “Unitarian Faith in God’)— 
namely, that each individual's knowledge 
of God begins, not with a revelation from 
outside, but from and through his own 
experience. I think it is at this point that 
Humanism and Mysticism may come to- 
gether. If knowledge of God can come 
only through human experience, may it 
not be a natural part of that experience 
that the “Over and Inner Soul” of the uni- 
verse, named, for convenience of speech 
“God,” should meet our outreach for Him 
with an influx of His own Life and Light 
which, mingling in our consciousness, with 
all that our intellect is thinking out, as 
to the reasonableness of His existence, 
brings us the true “God-consciousness” ? 

Though we find God through experience, 
we may be helped to a consciousness of 
our need of Him, and started on our 
search, by an influence from without, per- 
haps by the life or word of some man or 
woman, either in or out of the Bible— 
supremely by Jesus. This might be called 


a second-hand natural revelation, because 
those so capable of influencing us have 
themselves passed through the experience 
described above—an experience which has 
so transformed their lives as to waken a 
eraving for something like it in our 
own lives. 


A Lire-Lone UNITARIAN. 


Building a Unitarian Library 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

As is doubtless known to all readers of 
THe Recister, the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, upon moving 
into the new building, set aside part of the 
top floor of the building for use as a li- 
brary. The books, pamphlets, and pictures 
belonging to the Association have been 
unpacked, and the long and arduous 
process of reclassifying and recataloguing 
them is now in the hands of Miss Cynthia 
Griffin. 

It is the hope of the Library Committee 
to develop at 25 Beacon Street as com- 
plete as possible a collection of materials 
dealing with the history of Unitarianism. 
We especially desire parish histories, 
biographies of our ministers or volumes 
published by them, and any other docu- 
ments which may bear upon our denomina- 
tional history. The Librarian reports, 
after checking up the files, that we ap- 
parently lack the Annual Reports of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
years 1854 to 1869, for 1883, and for 1898; 
that we lack the American Unitarian As- 
sociation Year Books for the years 1859— 
1866; and that we lack the Hssex Hall 
Year Book for the issues of 1894, 1896, 
1897, 1898, 1899, 1901-04. If some of your 
readers can supply any of these missing 
issues, the Library Committee will be 
grateful. They may be sent to Miss 
Cynthia Griffin, Librarian, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Henry Wiper Foore, Chairman, 
Library Committee. 


It is only a genuine interest in the life 
of social groups that are unfamiliar to 
us that enables us to escape from the 
provincialism of the normal group. It is 
by deliberately making ourselves pioneers 
and explorers of human life that we 
enter new worlds.—A. Wakefield Slaten. 


AND WORK DEP. RTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisa, D.D., President 
Henry H. Fouter, Treasurer 


Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


Dr. Cornish Rovoverins 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, is recovering promptly from 
an operation which took place December G 
at Phillips House, Boston, and is expected 
back at his desk within a short time. ‘The 
operation was for the removal of a stone 
from the ureter. His general physical 
condition was found to be excellent. 


Dr. Snow’s Appointments 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, field secretary, 
will preach January 8 and 15 at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and the following Sunday at 
Harrisburg, Pa., where a new church is 
projected. Dr. Snow’s preaching engage- 
ments in December were, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., December 4; Hackensack, N.J., De- 
cember 11. Dr. Snow gave the right hand 
of fellowship at the ordination and instal- 
lation of Richard Seebode, as assistant 
minister, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., December 18. Christmas Day he 
preaches at Orange, N.J. 


Personals 


Rey. Otto E. Duerr, minister at Laconia, 
N.H., since 1917, has resigned his pastor- 
ate, and preaches his last sermon there 
Christmas Day. 


Rey. Robert E. Starkey of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has accepted a call to the church at 
Sacramento, Calif. 


The Berkshire Eagle of Pittsfield, Mass., 
spoke in high praise, editorially, of Rev. 
Henry W. Pinkham, at the close of his 
service as stated supply at Pittsfield at 
the end of November. Reference was made 
to “his skill in the use of language, his 
vast historical and ecclesiastical back- 
ground, his perspective, his intellectual 
grasp, his broad sympathies with all laud- 
able human impulses and ambitions, and 
his splendid scholarship.” 


Rey. Richard A. Day was ordained and 
installed at Templeton, Mass., December 11. 


Rey. Paul L. Muder was ordained and 
installed at the church in Presque Isle, 
Maine, December 4. 


Rey. J. Ernest Bryant has been called 
to the Windsor, Vt., church, to begin his 
pastorate at once. Mr. Bryant is a gradu- 
ate of Meadville Theological School. He 
is a Crufts scholar and spent a year 
abroad, studying at the University of Mar- 
burg. He has served as stated supply at 
Newburyport, Mass., and also aS summer 
pastor at Pembroke, ‘Mass. 
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Unitarianism 
SYDNEY 


“No man shall drive me to Tennessee or 
to Rome,” wrote Bishop Barnes of Birming- 
ham in a recent notable letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Well, he could go 
to many worse places than Tennessee, and 
to many that are less congenial to his 
modernist theology. The anti-evolution 
law, and the resulting Seopes trial, has 
made this State the symbol of American 
Fundamentalism; but the law, in the 
opinion of an outside observer, at least, 
testifies to the political power of the Prot- 
estant clergy rather than to the be- 
nighted condition of the people. Its effect 
on the people, indeed, has been disquiet- 
ing to its promoters, for it has interested 
all classes as never before in modern sci- 
ence, and has resulted in a steady demand 
at the bookshops for popular expositions 
of the evolutionary theory. In the schools, 
those familiar with conditions report that 
the law has had little real effect upon 
teaching. 
instruction in science, teachers merely 
avoid the word evolution, substituting in 
its place “development” or some similar 
term—an attitude toward law by no means 
novel in American life. 

This interest in science, especially in its 
relation to religious belief, has recently 
turned the special attention of Unitarians 
to Tennessee as a field of missionary 
effort. There are four churches of our 
fellowship in the State, two of which, at 
Memphis and Chattanooga, have been es- 
tablished, and two of which, at Nashville 
and Knoxville, were founded within the 
past decade. It was the good fortune of 
the writer, as one of the secretaries of 
the American Unitarian Association, to 
visit the last-named churches on a recent 
trip. 

It was his first visit to the South, and 
nothing came up to his Yankee precep- 
tions of that section save the soft voice 
of most of the people. He had read, of 
course, about the “New South,” and was 
to some extent prepared for what he 
found; but no New Hnglander can under- 
stand what that term means until he sees 
for himself. Neither Knoxville nor Nash- 
ville can be called “Southern” cities; they 
are modern American cities of the best 
type. “American” is the word that most 
nearly describes their atmosphere; they 
are cities in which all Americans, regard- 
less of section, could feel at home. Per- 
haps the South, with its old standards 
and ideals, and its new commercial and 
industrial development, is the present-day 
center of the American spirit. If Knox- 
ville and Nashville are typical, one cer- 
tainly finds it there. Both are growing 
rapidly, and are filled with that feeling 
of hope which expanding opportunity al- 
Ways produces. Both have built in re- 
cent years, and are still building, fine 
business blocks and beautiful, well-ordered 
homes—the two main outward expres- 
sions of American civic pride. Neither is 
free of those twin American city charac- 


It being impossible to abandon’ 


in Tennessee 
B. SNOW 


teristics—bustle and boosting; but some- 
thing of the raw edge has been taken off 
these blatancies by their translation to 
the South. 

Such cities, with active progressive 
populations and splendid prospects of con- 
tinuous growth, should be particularly 
favorable to the establishment of Unita- 
rian churches; and no Unitarian could 


visit either Knoxville or Nashville with- _ 


out becoming enthusiastic about the op- 
portunity. Of the two cities, Knoxville 
is the smaller, having a population up- 
wards of a hundred thousand, as against 
a hundred and fifty thousand in Nashville. 
It is close to the Appalachian mountain 
range, the center of the greatest unde- 
veloped water power in the United States. 
Its people with reason look forward to 
great and rapid expansion. It is the seat 
of the State University. Our church, 
which was established only six years ago, 
meets in a centrally-located hall, Its min- 
ister, Rey. D. M. Welch, at considerable 
sacrifice resigned a teaching position in 
the city high school, in order to lead the 
church at the time of greatest popular 
interest in the anti-evolution law. A 
group of devoted people, including a num- 
ber connected with the University, are 
carrying the burden in the present day of 


small things, but are encouraged to expect . 


a future for the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Welch’s sermons are regu- 
larly reported in the newspapers, not only 
in Knoxville but throughout the State, 
and their influence is far wider than the 
limited number of hearers would indicate. 

In Nashville, our church has been some- 
what longer established. It has its own 
building, a dwelling-house on one of the 
principal streets, with two living rooms 
transformed into a small chapel. The 
building serves the purpose admirably for 
the present, but for. the growth that may 
confidently be expected a suitable church 
building must before long be erected. 
Nashville is not only a growing commer- 
cial city and the capital of the State, but it 
is an important educational center—the 
seat of Vanderbilt University, with its great 
medical school; of Peabody College for 
Teachers, and of Scarritt College, a Metho- 
dist institution housed in a group of 
Gothic buildings, only less beautiful than 
the Harkness group at Yale. Under the 
active leadership of Rev. Thomas J. Hor- 
ner, the people of our church are alive to 
their opportunity, and as in Knoxville are 
impatient to take a greater advantage of 
it than their present resources permit. 
Recently the city was astir with a great 
revival by Gipsy Smith. The opening 
services on November 7 were attended, it 
is reported, by 14,000 people. Such meet- 
ings have always had as a by-product a 
renewal of interest in the teachings of the 
Unitarian Church. : 

On the heels of Gipsy Smith, who was 
undoubtedly called to Nashville in antici- 
pation, the city will be invaded by some 
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4,000 scientists from all parts of the coun- 
try for the sessions of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
which is to hold its meetings this year 
in the enemy country. These meetings 
present to our church and to our denomi- 

ation an opportunity of prime impor- 
tance. To meet the opportunity, the Lay- 
men’s League is planning to hold a mis- 
sion early in the year, shortly after the 
close of the sessions of the American As- 
sociation. Dr: Horace Westwood, the mis- 
sion preacher, will attend the meetings of 
the Association and learn at first hand 
the reaction of the city to those meetings. 
An interpretation of Christianity in har- 
mony with the spirit of modern thought 
will undoubtedly interest many inquiring 
minds in Nashville after the captains and 
the kings of science have departed. 


Fifty Good Men Ready, 
If We Had the Churches 


“If we had money and churches we 
could easily command the services of fifty 
good men, ready to come over from the 
orthodox denominations,” says Dr. George 
¥F, Patterson, field secretary, whose duties 
include bringing about contacts between 
churches and ministers. “Men of out- 
standing ability in their present denomi- 
nations are waiting for opportunities. The 


ayerage cost, roughly speaking, of found-- 


ing a church is $5,000 a year over a period 
of ten years. It should not be figured at 
less. Anyone who will set up a fund of 
$50,000 may be sure he will establish a 
church. 

“To the fine traditional inheritance of 
those who go into the ministry from our 
faith should be added the joy and fervor 
of those who have just discovered us.” 

Dr. Patterson preached the sermon at 
the installation of Rev. John C. Petrie at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

“Mr. Petrie begins his work with great 
promise,” he reports. “To him the free 
faith is a real discovery and he brings 
his message to the Lynchburg people with 
the power of an emancipated soul. They 
are responding with enthusiasm, and new 
people are becoming interested. His back- 
ground of a reverent approach to the re- 
ligious problem, together with his culture 

_and ability, make him an outstanding man 
in this city.” 

On October 23, Dr. Patterson preached 
a sermon at the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Unitarian Society in Dover. 
N.H. At the morning service the minister, 
Rey. H. E. Latham, gave a_ historical 
sketch. Tuesday evening, October 25, he 
gave the sermon at the installation of 
Rey. James Belcher Ford at Meadville, 
-Pa., and October 30 preached at Hudson, 
Mass. November 3 he spoke on mission- 
ary work of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation before the Woburn, Mass., Alli- 
ance. November 6 he preached the ser- 
mon at the ordination and installation of 
Rey. Wesley Schutz at Whitman, Mass., 
and he preached November 13 at West 
Newton, Mass. ; 

Dr. Patterson also preached the sermon 
and gave the charge to the congregation 
at the ordination and installation of Rev. 
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Paul L. Muder Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 4, at Presque Isle, Maine. Rev. Milton 
E. Muder, father of Paul Muder, gave the 
charge to the minister and offered the 
prayer of ordination and installation, and 
the Episcopal rector gave the invocation 
and extended the greetings of the com- 
munity. 

On December 11, Dr. Patterson assisted 
at the ordination and installation of Rev. 
Richard A. Day at Templeton, Mass. The 
sermon at the installation of Rey. William 
Lord McKinney at Bridgewater, Mass., 
December 18, was by Dr. Patterson, who 
will be the preacher at the Waltham, 
Mass., church on Christmas Sunday. 


Growing Recognition Given 
to Beacon Course of Study 


‘Some interesting facts in connection 
with recent adoptions of the Beacon 
Course have been noted at the New York 
office of the Department of Religious Fidu- 
cation. A Chinese group of young people 
in Canton have ordered the Beacon Hym- 
nal. A North Carolina Southern Presby- 
terian group, and Presbyterian schools in 
Cleveland, Ohio, also in Rochester, Utica, 
and Yonkers, New York State, are using 
materials from the Department of Reli- 
gious Education. One Presbyterian church 
school in New York State, led by a recent 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
has equipped its entire junior department 
with books from the Beacon Course, and 
other Presbyterian churches in New York 
and Brooklyn are using Unitarian ma- 
terials. 

Episcopal schools in Brooklyn and New 
York are using the Beacon Course in part, 
and a prominent Episcopalian rector, con- 
ducting a community school of teacher 
training, tells his class that Dr. Buck’s 
“The Story of Jesus” is the best manual 
for teaching about Jesus. Several Friends’ 
schools in New York State, and a number 
of large and liberal Baptist churches, turn 
to the Department’s New York office for 
some of their books. 

A Presbyterian church adopts the Bea- 
con Hymnal, a Reformed Church school 
uses “Heroic Lives,” and many Congrega- 
tionalist schools select their textbooks 
from the Beacon Course. The Universal- 
ists frequently adopt the whole course of 
study. At the New York office the sales 
of Beacon Course material for September 
were greater than in any other month in 
the history of the course. The reason for 
the adoption of Beacon Course books by 
churehes of other fellowships is at least 
twofold, the New York office believes. 

“M™he excellence of the course is first,” 
Secretary Edwin Fairley states. “This has 
been recognized by such authorities as the 
departments of religious education at 
Teachers’ College, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and the University of Chicago. One 
of the features of the Beacon Course 
which appeals strongly to educators is 
that it uses non-Biblical material for a 
considerable part of its books. The edi- 
tors of the course said some years ago: 
‘We believe that it is a departure from the 
methods of spiritual development out of 
which the Bible itself grew, to make it 
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and it alone the source of teaching mate- 
rial. We believe that we are directly in 
line with the spiritual development of the 
race when we turn to history, biography, 
and to a reverent interpretation of nature 
as the handiwork of God, in finding ma- 
terial for the spiritual development of our 
children.’ 

“Dr. Adelaide T. Case says ‘In this ser- 
ies there is included as material for reli- 
gious education a much larger range of 
interests than in any of the other series 
examined.’ Dr. Ernest J. Chave in his 
book, ‘The Junior,’ recently published by 
the University of Chicago Press, gives 
first place to ‘God’s Wonder World’ as a 
book for juniors. These are indications 
that the excellence of the Beacon Course 
is appreciated outside the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. 

“A second reason for the widespread 
sale of our books is the fact that more and 
more churches are employing trained lead- 
ers of religious education, and these lead- 
ers have learned to take the best there 
is in texts, regardless of denomination. 


Hints on Social Service 

A special edition of a pamphlet on 
“What Your Church Can Do in Social 
Service and Industrial Relations,” issued 
by the Commission of the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has been printed for the Social 
Relations Department of the Association, 
and may be obtained by application to Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Dexter’s Engagements 

Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter has been busy with 
speaking engagements, and December 27 
he will attend a conference in New York 
City of ministers and laymen representing 
the Congregationalist Department of Social 
Relations. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to a number of Unitarian ministers 
and leaders. He will be in attendance at 
the annual conference of the American 
Sociological Society in Washington, D.C., 
December 27 to 30, and during that period 
will meet with the trustees of All Souls 
Chureh, Washington, in regard to plans 
for the proposed Unitarian home. 

On January 1, Dr. Dexter will address - 
the Bronx Free Fellowship in New York, 
and on January 4 he will speak before the 
Alliance in Keene, N.H. 

Dr. Dexter was the speaker of the Bos- 
ton Ministerial Union November 28 and at 
the Lions’ Club luncheon ‘in Worcester, 
Mass., November 29. He addressed the 
laymen of the Connecticut Valley at Am- 
herst, Mass., December 4, and after attend- 
ing the International Policewomen’s Union 
conference at the Chilton Club in Boston, 
December 5, was the speaker at the 
Taunton, Mass., Alliance meeting Decem- 
ber 6 and at the Arlington Street Alliance, 
Boston, December 7. Laymen’s Sunday, 
December 11, he occupied the pulpit at 
Uxbridge, Mass., in the morning, and spoke 
at a church meeting in Mendon, Mass., in 
the afternoon. December 14 he spoke for 
the Bulfinch Place Alliance in Boston. Dr. 
Dexter’s subjects cover some phase of the 
work of the Social Relations Department. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
- Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Caronine S. Atuerton, President 
Miss Bertoa Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in January 


January 5, 10.30 A.w.; Annual Meeting 
of the Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

January 6, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

January 9, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding officer, Miss Effie BH. Whitman. 
Speaker, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. Sub- 
ject, “Greater Denominational Conscious- 
ness and Wider Vision.” 

January 10, 2.30 p.m., Special Confer- 
ence with Dr. Dexter, for the Greater 
Boston Social Service Chairmen, Fifield 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 19, 10.30 a.m., New England 
Associate Alliance, First Church in Bos- 
ton, Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Boston, Mass. Speakers, Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton, “A Mid-Year Examination” ; 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker, “Part of the 
Church in the Social Hygiene Program”; 
and Dr. Minot Simons, “Creating Re- 
serves.” 

January 20, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mission 
Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Headquarters 


Our field secretary, Rey. Minna C. Bud- 
long, writes: “It has been a very pleasant 
and profitable fall, particularly the as- 
sociation with Meadville.” A farewell 
luncheon was given Mrs. Budlong on De- 
cember 2 at Meadville House, to which the 
faculty and students were invited. After 
the luncheon, the field secretary explained 
General Alliance work to the future min- 

isters, and answered as well as possible 
* their many questions of interest, em- 
phasizing how much more than a “sewing 
society” is a live Alliance branch. Mrs. 
Budlong has been staying at the Channing 
House during the autumn months. 


’ 


Executive Board Meeting 


The December meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the General Alliance was 
held in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Friday, December 9. 
Mrs. Atherton presided, and there were 
present thirty-six board and committee 
members, every New Hngland State being 
represented ; also, by invitation, Mrs. Flint 
of Walpole, N.H., Miss Lord of Templeton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Smith of Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Atherton referred to the loss sus- 
tained in the death of Rey. Fred V. 
Hawley, minister of Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, and spoke with appreciation of his 
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Alliance Activities 


The General Alliance maintains three 
churches and one school in North Carolina, 
and the work is marching on under the 
leadership of Miss Ruth B. Hawes, princi- 
pal, and Roy H. Rowe, assistant, though 
sorely missing its devoted minister and 
superintendent, Rey, Margaret B. Barnard, 
who is still ill at the Franklin County 
Hospital, Greenfield, Mass. 

The Emmerton School at Swansboro 
opened in September with the largest en- 
rollment in. its history, and pupils who 
had been delayed picking cotton, grading 
tobacco, and fishing, are still entering. The 
school is for white children (there are 
no Negroes in that section) and nonsec- 
tarian, although science and evolution are 
taught. It is free to day pupils. Board- 
ing pupils pay when able, but scholarships 
and student aid are given to worthy appli- 
eants. The faculty numbers seven with- 
out Miss Barnard, and there are all 
grades, from the kindergarten through 
high school, and there is a business course, 
The kindergarten is the only one in that 
section of the State, as is also the business 
course. A carpenter class for boys is 
being started. The money for tools was 
contributed in memory of Mrs. Dix. The 
boys who board do all the janitor work, 
cleaning the schoolhouse and building and 
tending the fires in seventeen stoves. 
They have graded the yards and cleared 
up and piled the lumber left from the 
building operations. They built the equip- 
ment for the playground from some of the 
old lumber, using an ax, a hammer, and 
a borrowed saw. They are now to paint 
Salem Cottage and the fence surrounding 
the school and church property. The girls 
who board are taught homemaking by 
doing all the housework, except the cook- 
ing, at Salem Cottage and the dormitories. 
Cooking lessons are given. One of the 
townswomen, in return for instruction in 
the business course, is teaching sewing 
twice a week. 

To reach the school, some of the chil- 
dren walked from two to four miles each 


fine work in the West and of his great 
missionary zeal. The president reported 
that she had spoken at an Alliance meet- 
ing at the First Church, Boston; at 
neighborhood meetings -at Chelmsford, 
Pepperell, and Marlboro, Mass.; and that 
she had attended several conferences. 

The latest report of conditions at Mont- 
pelier, Vt. reveals the unconquerable 
spirit of the people, many of whom lost 
business as well as home. 

The treasurer reported that Mrs. Eliza 
Gage Stone of Somerville, Mass., has be- 
come a life member of the General Alli- 
ance; and the following names were 
placed in memoriam by Alliance branches: 
Mrs. Grace H. Warren, by Brighton, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Rose Hayward, by Winchendon, 
Mass.; Mrs. Georgianna Fletcher Gretser, 
by Albany, N.Y.; Mrs. William N. Bates, 
Mrs. Annie W. Simons, and Mrs. Fanny 
Stotesbury Williams, by First Church 
Branch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Board voted “to express to Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard its appreciation of 
her devoted service in Swansboro, sympathy 


a 
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in North Carolina 


way. To remedy that, a second-hand 
truck was purchased, and the attendance 
has increased 50 per cent. as a result. 
There is an active and flourishing Girl 
Scout Troop which has been under the 
leadership of the principal, Miss Hawes, 
for seyeral years: Its membership is not 
confined to the school, but takes girls from 
the town school as well. This fall, Mr. 
Andrew: Morse, one of the teachers, started 
a Boy Scout Troup. The combined troups 
are preparing a little play to be given 
during the Christmas yacation. a 

The library has a circulation of about 
sixty books a month. New books have 
been received this fall from _ several 
branches, so that there are well over 2,000 
in the library. 

The Lucy O. Fessenden Alliance Branch, 
with members at White Oak and Swans- 
boro, gained three new members last 
month and is active, doing much to help 
the school. At a “tacky” party held in 
October, they realized $5, and at a Hallow- 
een party at the home of Mrs. Timothy 
Woodhull they cleared $2.55. They had 
a fair December 10, but returns have not 
yet been received, 

The three churches are at Swansboro, 
Shelter Neck, and White Oak. In the 
absence of Miss Barnard, Mr. Rowe 
preaches at all three places regularly. No 
other denominations hold regular services 
at Shelter Neck or White Oak. Church 
school is held every Sunday in Swansboro. 
In November, Rev. Lon R. Call of Louis- 
ville, Ky., held a mission in the three 
churches, which are Unitarian. 

Next year it is hoped to establish a 
clinie and install a district nurse, both 
badly needed. 

The annual budget for running expenses 
is $10,000, and the debt on the new school 
is $10,000. A determined effort to wipe 
out the latter this year is being made. 
Contributions to both funds are urgently 
solicited from individuals as well as 
branches. ~ 


in her long illness, pleasure in hearing of 
her steady improvement, and the hope that 
her convalescence may be short.” 

Announcement was made that General 
Alliance week at the Shoals will be July — 
28 to August 4. 

On the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on International Work, the following 
sums were voted: $25 for Mrs. Weller’s 
work in Karpatska Rus, Czechoslovakia ; 
$50 for the work at Koenigsberg, East 
Prussia. These sums are to be taken from 
the Missionary Collection. 

Miss Sears reported work with students 
at college centers in various sections of 
the country, giving an interesting account 
of the work at Lincoln, Neb., Iowa City, 
Ia., and at Smith and Vassar colleges. 
She stated that Rev. Dorothy Dyar, the 
newly settled minister at Seattle who has 
already assembled a group of students, 
is a member of the College Centers 
Committee. 

Mrs. St. John, who is to spend the winter 
on the Pacific Coast, was commissioned to 
convey the greetings of the Executive 
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Board to the Alliance branches and groups 
of people whom she may meet. 

Reports from the Pacific Coast branches 
showed active work and a spirit of loyal 
deyotion to the home church. Four Massa- 
chusetts directors also reported. 


Fellowship Work 

What is the Fellowship Work? This 
question is often asked, and perhaps as 
good a way as any to answer it is to quote 
the letter sent out this autumn by the 
Fellowship Committee to interest those 
branches which have never undertaken the 
work: 

“The Central Fellowship Committee calls 
attention to the vital nature of its work 
and suggests that your branch form a 
Fellowship Committee. You know that the 
aim is to keep women who go to live in 
places where there is no liberal church 
in touch with Unitarian life, and to do it 
through an Alliance branch. Once a 
month literature is sent to them, and often 
the lonely women read it on Sunday and 
haye the feeling that they are still part of 
their own church. Does not your branch 
know some women who are out of reach 
of a Unitarian church or Alliance? If so, 
won’t you form a Fellowship Committee 
and appoint a chairman to attend to the 
work, who will incite those absent women 
to become Fellowship members by paying 
their dues to your branch, even if they 
have never belonged to it? The next step 
is to find some members of your branch 
who will agree to attend to those absent 
members by writing to them and sending 
them literature once a month. When you 
have done this, let the Fellowship Com- 
mittee at 25 Beacon Street know the names 
and addresses of your fellowship members, 
and we will send to you the literature 
each month. We prepare it with great 
care and Send to you as many packages 
as you have Fellowship members, so that 
your Committee only has to send them 
along, with perhaps your own church 
calendar added, and with those letters 
already spoken of. If your branch has no 
former members, now moved away, there 
are probably women who are unable to go 
to church, because of sickness, old age, 
family cares, or professional duties. Why 
not form a committee to look after their 
needs? Any woman who is really unable 
to go to church is eligible as a Fellowship 
member. Won’t you think over these sug- 
gestions and see if your branch will under- 
take this new work? We are ready to 
help to the best of our ability and to make 
clear any point about which you wish 
to ask.” 

* Several branches have already responded 
- by forming committees. As a friend wrote 
in the early days of the work, “In engaging 
in Fellowship Work you are sustaining 
and comforting a lonely sister deprived of 
what you are still enjoying. Establish a 
committee in your branch, and the letters 
you will get will justify your efforts.” 

There are about 720 Fellowship mem- 
bers seattered over the United States and 
Canada; in the last month alone letters of 
pleasure and appreciation have been re- 
ceived from members in Newton, Mass., 
and Mississippi, Florida, California, and 
South Carolina. What could be better 
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worth while than to keep these lonely 
women “firm in the faith,” by sending 
them the literature which is made up each 
month, consisting of a sermon, a prose 
selection, and a hymn or other poem? 
The sermons are chosen from a wide field, 
going back at times to Dr. Channing; and 
coming down, to mention a few examples, 
by way of George Putnam and James Free- 
man Clarke, to Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, John H. Dietrich, John Haynes 
Holmes, Charles FE. Park, and Abbot Peter- 
son. To make the packages interesting 
and to provide variety is the committee’s 
constant endeavor. Fellowship Work is 
indeed well worth the doing. 


Madame Loyson’s Work 


Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson has 
recently sent her annual letter to Alliance 
branches and friends in other churches in 
this country. Seventeen new libraries 
were placed in schools in the devastated 
area during the past year, making 116 
Since this work was started after the War. 
These libraries are cared for by the 
teachers of the schools, and add much en- 
joyment to the lives of all who live in the 
village. 

Madame Loyson gays: “I have heard, 
myself, the shouts of delight of the chil- 
dren when the books are unpacked. And 
the school-teachers have told me again and 
again that the whole atmosphere of the 
place changes, and the former long dull 
evenings in these poor little homes become 
quite delightful when the family (often 
one reading aloud while the others work) 
live for the time in some interesting book. 
Now do not think for a second that these 
people do not feel keenly the ideal of 
fraternity of the givers, which lies back 
of these gifts. I have been told a number 
of times: ‘We don’t quite understand your 
religion, but we like it.’ These gifts are 
forming strong and precious links from 
one country to another. 

“At Beauvais, the teacher has such a 
love for Americans, and was so interested 
in their country, that I gave them a small 
library of books exclusively on America, 
or by American authors (translated, of 
course, into French). Then took place a 
most amusing experiment. The whole 
population, for a year, read nothing but 
American books. The boys and young 
men read Cooper, Jack London, and Mark 
Twain. The girls read Miss Alcott, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Jean Webster, etc. The 
children read the “Rutabaga Stories,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and “Miss Cummin’s 
Lamplighter,” ete. The more cultured read 
the History of the United States, the Life 
of Washington, the Autobipgraphy of 
Franklin, ete. The two teachers read 
everything, even Thoreau’s “Walden,” and 
Emerson’s Essays. The result was most 
interesting. Some of the old men of the 
region were greatly surprised to hear that 
there was such a thing as American litera- 
ture, and gave vent to their amazement. 
All they knew formerly of American 
products were American agricultural 
machines and Ford cars. Now imagine 
such minds coming up face to face with 
Franklin and Lincoln! There was much 
they liked, and much they could not under- 
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stand at all. But one thing was ac- 
complished by this experiment: new ho- 
rizons were opened. ‘The school teacher 
of Beauvais was greatly struck by the 
‘idealisnv of practical America, and the 
wit and humor of many American authors. 
The teacher and his wife, both gifted 
writers, have been inspired by these read- 
ings to give full vent to their talent, and 
the result is an amusing and clever French 
book of short stories, dedicated to the 
American Alliance. 

Many of these libraries were given in 
memory of American boys who lost their 
lives in France. The library is often 
placed near the cemetery where the body 
is buried, and the school children decorate 
his grave on Memorial Day and place 
flowers before his photograph that hangs 
above the case of books. 

The libraries cost from fifty to two 
hundred dollars, according to the number 
of books. The books are selected with 
great care by Madame Loyson. Many 
books were added last year to libraries 
established earlier, because of additional 
gifts from the donors. Money for these 
libraries should be sent to the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Prescott Keyes 


The General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women wishes to voice its sense of loss 
in the death of Mrs. Prescott Keyes of 
Concord, Mass. She was a daughter of 
Rey. Grindall Reynolds, a former secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
but it is not as her father’s daughter only 
that the Alliance remembers her. She was 
always a faithful member and worker, and 
had served long and well as a direetor 
and as vice-president and president of the 
New England Associate Alliance. She was 
at the time of her death a member of the 
Central Appeals Committee of the General 
Alliance. Her interests and activities in 
her home church and town were many 
and varied, and her services during the 
World War won her recognition and 
decoration by the French Government. 
Her church and Alliance interests, how- 
ever, were by no means the limit of her 
service to humanity. It is written of her 
that ‘“‘a hundred nameless lines of helpful- 
ness, reaching often far afield, have had 
their beginning in the Christian impulses 
of her spirit. Unnumbered friends, 
scattered over this entire continent, have 
lived to call her blessed.” 


Appeals 
Denominational 
Bronx Free Fellowship ........... $321.50 
Martsles Massy 5). .stsie's| ove sha feel ehersiete 441.00 
Green” Harhor,) Mass. (2... sine on Hes 2.65.00 
LORS. ON as: care Yoneateats: sina ton egmeatanen 286.00 
Pacine ScHOGM” Src. oss cisveysie ee fers 239.00 
Recruiting the Ministry .......... 423.00 
Department Work 
International. Committee: 
Czechoslovakia . 598.00 
Hungary «280.0% 288.00 
Mire YG: Ge. assecelimns ine 497.73 
ENG, seins cio gelaeae euicaate bercatis 593.00 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 
Southern Work Committee : 
Current) Wxpense 2.2.02 s-0206 8,171.92 
Debt on New School ........... 10,000.00 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of January 26, 1928. 
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Books for Christmas 


The Feast of St. Child 


Arnold Bennett has happily named Christmas “the Feast of St. 
Friend.” Even more truly is it the festival of happy children. To it 
might well be given the name applied by certain portions of the church to 
another day, Holy Innocents. For Christmas is the one day in all the 
year which celebrates the childlike heart and mind. You can observe it 
best if you possess something of the disposition of eternal childhood, shar- 
ing its pleasures and privileges with a heart overflowing with innocent 
mirth and unsuspecting, free-handed generosity, “so hallowed and go 
gracious is the time.” Then it is that to have children in one’s household 
is a blessed advantage; while the next best thing is to seek out some boy 
or girl whose Christmas otherwise might be far from happy and share 
with him, or her, your “bread of blessing.” Do your best to bring him 
joy, “hoping for nothing yet again.” By this means, the fires of youth 
will be rekindled on the altar of your own heart. Something of the spirit 
of Him who was once a little child in Bethlehem will glorify your living 
and go with you through the coming years. AVR 
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we did. Having once begun, they will 
find the matter recorded of such interest 
that, in spite of the rather heavy style, 
they will push right through to the end. 
By so doing, they will find themselves 
rewarded by an interpretation of Shelley, 
which if not altogether novel, contains 


Ariel 


SHeLLny, His Lirh AND WoRK. By Walter 
Hdwin Peck. Two volumes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $12.50. 


The latest exploration into the tempt- 
ing region of Shelleyana has been made 
by Professor Peck. The result of his 
labors, a biography in two substantial vol- 
umes, together containing well-nigh a 
thousand pages, well printed and lavishly 
illustrated, constitutes one of the most 
important items in Houghton Mifilin’s 
autumn list of publications. The work is 
so exhaustive that it comes near to being 
a definitive life of the author of the Ode 
to the Skylark and Prometheus Unbound. 
It is, on the whole, done so well that we 
question if, with the same thoroughness 
and persistence, it will ever have to be 
done again. For his task, Professor Peck 
proves himself peculiarly fit. A lifelong 
student of his subject, author of various 
monographs, for many years an indefatig- 
able searcher-out of Shelley material 
previously unknown, he is able, at all 
times, to speak with authority. Conse- 
quently, as a rule his judgments have the 
color of finality. What his biography of 
the poet lacks in literary qualities, it 
more than makes up in the abundance and 
richness of its contents. Certainly, no 
student of Shelley, much more no one to 
any extent interested in what must ever 
be one of the most puzzling enigmas in the 
entire realm of English literary biography, 
can afford to neglect this book. 


some fresh points of view, while it is con- 
sistently plausible throughout. And what 
a story it is that is thus set forth! A 
story which, however familiar with its 


One novel method in the structure of 
this biography will at once impress the 
reader. By a series of interchapters, each 
introduced in its fitting place, literary 
eriticism of the poet’s verse and prose is 
separated from that material which is 
essentially biographical. The reader, pro- 
vided he so chooses, can, by judicious 
skipping, follow the unbroken thread of 
the narrative without stopping to consider 
the more literary problems inherent in 
Shelley’s writings, and vice versa. Most 
persons, however, we imagine will do as 


details we may be, never fails to impress 
us by its intermingling.of tragedy, sorrow, 
and glorious attainment. Here was this 
boy, who met a tragic death when he was 
barely thirty, who was one of England’s 
greatest poets, whose lasting work was 
done within the narrow confines of six 
short years, whose life was one long un- 
happiness, much of it self-created, who 
managed to stamp the image of his per- 
sonality so deeply on the minds of his 
contemporaries and of posterity that for 
more than a century his memory has been 
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a veritable storm-center of discussion, 
favorable and otherwise. 

In his discussion of the miracle that 
was Percy Bysshe Shelley, Professor Peck 
steers a course commendably direct. Here 
is “nothing extenuate, nor aught set down 
in malice.’ He makes no attempt at 
special pleading. As nearly as possible, 
he aims to paint a portrait of Shelley, “in 
his habit as he lived.” Due consideration 
is given to the poet’s faults, as well as 
to his virtues. The result is an analysis 
chiefly notable for two things. For al- 
most the first time, we have a biography 
of Shelley candidly impartial in its treat- 
ment of the poet’s relations with women. 
Especially in regard to the terrible history 
of Harriet Westbrook, fairly and squarely, 
the blame is laid at the poet’s door. The 
account of Harriet’s suicide ends with this 
terse comment: “Shelley’s abandonment 
of her had been sudden, selfish, deliberate. 
When she could no longer maintain her- 
self honorably, Harriet put as sudden an 
end to her life. It is useless for any 
Shelley biographer to pretend that all the 
wordy incantations, or fragrant perfumes 
of Arabia, can cleanse the hand of the 
poet from the original responsibility for 
the state of the spirit which induced this 
crime.” So, too, so far as Mary Shelley, 
Emilia Viviani, Jane Williams, Isabel 
Baxter, and others of the poet’s inamo- 
ratas are concerned, one fact is beyond all 
question: great genius though he was, 
Shelley did not know the meaning of the 
word “faithfulness.” Throughout her 
long association with “Ariel,” Mary 
whom he married, remained in a constant 
state of anxiety as to whom he might 
faney next. The other fact which Dr. 
Peck brings out with exceptional clarity 
is the more agreeable one of Shelley’s 
lavish generosity toward his friends. In 
money matters an utter child throughout 
his life, he suffered himself to be bled 
unmercifully by a throng of dependents 
of many kinds, consideration for whose 
needs kept him perpetually in financial 
straits. One of the most deserving of 
these was Leigh Hunt, while the least 
worthy was William Godwin. How the 
latter preyed upon the poet, exploited 
their relationship, allowed Shelley to bind 
himself with obligations far beyond his 
means, and persistently complained be- 
cause he failed to do more, this work 
vividly makes plain. 

Another striking factor in this strange, 
eventful history is the way in which Shel- 
ley suffered all his life from a brooding 
sense of popular rejection. Obviously a 
controlling element in his career was what 
the psychoanalysts call “an inferiority 
complex.” His expulsion from Oxford 
fixed in his thoughts the belief that the 
world was against him. He had been 
branded an atheist, and he resented the 
reputation thus imposed upon him. He 
had challenged conventional standards, 
and so must pay this price. This feeling 
remained with him to the end. Traces of 
it are manifest in almost everything he 
wrote. Besides this, the reader is given 
a most interesting picture of the origins 
and development of the social conscience 
which flowered in that gospel of the 
Rights of Man which constituted the 
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primal article of Shelley’s creed, furnish- 
ing the central motive for much of his 
greatest work. 

With two recent books, these volumes 
ineyitably invite comparison, Maurois’ 
Ariel, and Amy Lowell’s Keats. Beside 
both of these, they are obviously lacking 
} in one important particular. Both Maurois 
and Miss Lowell wrote with imagination, 
giving their stories a color and vitality 
for which, in this work, the reader seeks 
in vain. Yet, in his examination of 
Shelley’s verse, Dr. Peck, in our opinion, 
proves himself the superior of Miss Lowell 
in her treatment of Keats’s composition, 
in that he successfully resists the tempta- 
tion to indulge in that minute investiga- 
tion of the sources of verbal phrasings to 
which the biographer of Keats falls victim. 


To sum up, here is an admirable ex- 


planation of the experiences, victories, 
and defeats which went to the makings of 
a great literary artist. Shelley, as he 
ealled himself more than once, was “a 
citizen of Mercury.” For a child of 
genius, his parentage, upbringing, and 
environment were about as unfavorable 
as they could have been. For his worst 
faults they were unquestionably respon- 
sible. Considering them, the wonder is 
that he managed to accomplish so much, 
and during his short lifetime win undying 
fame. His manifold weaknesses brought 
sorrow to many people. Yet, child of na- 
ture and rebel angel though he was, irre- 
sponsible and resentful of restraint, his 
gifts are beyond all question. The author 
of some of the loveliest lyrics; and of one 
of the stateliest. threnodies in the Hnglish 
language, helped, doubtless, by the pic- 
turesqueness of his sudden taking-off, he 
remains one of the most striking, and not 
unloyable, figures in the apostolic succes- 
sion of earth’s singers. For the moralist, 
his character was compounded of much 
perishable human clay; but the residuum 
is pure gold. A. R. H. 


The Messianic Hope 


MESSIANIC SPHCULATION IN IsRADL. By Abba 
Hillel Silver. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

The nucleus of this book was a doctor- 
ate thesis at Hebrew Union College. That 
in itself is enough to commend it as a 
teliable piece of work. It sketches the 
history of Messianic speculation in Israel 
from the first up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, with particular attention 
given to the “calculators,” who from time 
to time professed to calculate and so 
predict the exact date of the Messiah’s 

. coming. One after another these are 
presented to us, each so certain of the 
correctness of his own method of calcu- 
lation that he never seemed daunted in 
_the least by the fact that the many 
similar calculations of his predecessors 
had gone astray. Dr. Silver divides the 
history into seven great periods, each 
marked by a distinct wave of Messianic 
speculation: The Talmudic Period, The 
Mohammedan Period, The Period of the 
Crusades, The Years 1200-1350, The 
Years 1350-1492, The Sixteenth Century, 
and The Seventeenth Century. He finds 
that three factors contributed to the 
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spread of Messianic belief in Israel: “the 
loss of national independence and the at- 
tendant privations; the will to live domi- 
nantly and triumphantly as a rehabilitated 
people in its national home; and the un- 
faltering faith in Divine Justice, by whose 
eternal canons the national restoration 
was infallibly prescribed. Helplessness in 
the face of overwhelming odds, a master- 
ful love of life, and an unyielding hold 
upon the basic morality underlying all 
national experiences constituted the phy- 
sical, psychic, and ethical elements out 


of which the Messianic faith »was fash- 


ioned.” Some of these same influences 
were at work ih the production of Chris- 
tian millenarianism, and it is interesting 
to note how often it and Jewish Messian- 
ism ran together, each stimulating the 
other, and both stimulated by the saine 
circumstances. Among the Messianic ¢al- 
culators it may be surprising to note the 
names of such outstanding Jewish leaders 
as Akiba, Rashi, and Maimonides; but on 
the other hand there were many who 
opposed such calculations, and the second 
part of the volume is devoted to a sketch: 
of these. Part III discusses the five 
methods employed by the calculators, 
chief of which were the use of the book 
of Daniel, of gematria, and of astrology. 
Christian readers will be interested in 
the author’s interpretation of Jesus, 
which follows closely that of Klausner. 
TS do Me 


“That They All May Be One” 


Tun HeicuTrs or CHRISTIAN 
Doremus A. Hayes. 
Press. $1.75. 

' Scholarly, tolerant, broad-minded, some- 
times indignant but always charitable, 
thoroughly honest in the presentation of 
facts yet consistently hopeful and op- 
timistic, and best of all entirely sensible, 
is this plea for a church unity in what 
the author characterizes “One Holy Catho- 
lie Church.’”’. What Professor Hayes wants 
and pleads for is not organic union, but 
organic unity. The first is the “binding 
together of things that are not one; it is 
outward, mechanical.” The other “means 
oneness ; it is inward, essential, vital.” He 
takes for his ideal that of Paul, “the unity 
of the spirit in the bonds of peace.” He 
does not seek uniformity of thought or 
method, but what he happily calls “variety 
with harmony,” where all shall “think and 
let think.” He quotes with commendation 
that old motto of Rupertius Meldenius, 
“In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty ; in both, love.” And as, through 
the pages of the book, he dreams his 
dveam, he keeps to the principle set forth 
in the Foreword, that it is on the heights 
of man’s best nature and God’s nearest 
companionship, and not below, where there 
is so much ignorance, prejudice, and pas- 
sion, that church unity will be achieved. 
The argument of the book is too extensive 
for quotation here. But briefly put, it 
may be said that first it considers the 
fundamentals of church unity; then the 
hindrances, as church organization, forms 
of worship’ and creeds; then the possible 
helps, such as humility, tolerance, for- 
bearance, appreciation, and the leadership 
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of the spirit; and finally the consumma- 
tion, which Professor Hayes believes has 
its best opportunity for a beginning here 
in America. The book is to be commended 
for its wealth of information, its fine faith, 
and its truly noble spirit. Pr. R. S. 


Shards of Glory 


Tun Rvuinep ABBHYS OF GRHAT BRITAIN. By 
Ralph Adams Cram. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $5.00. 

In making again available this volume, 
which was, first published in 1905, the 
publishers have performed a real service. 
It is a memorial to a thousand years of 
English monasticism, a tribute to the 
power of that system and the wonderful 
works it produced in noble buildings, 
works of art, and priceless books. As 
one turns these pages and feels the glow- 
ing enthusiasm of a lover of the beautiful, 
one is filled with remorse that the in- 
tolerance and brutality and ambition of 
Henry the VIII should have wiped out so 
utterly the good along with the bad. The 
book begins with Glastonbury, on the 
magical Isle of Avalon, the holiest spot 
in all England, where the first Christian 
church in Britain was probably built, 
where Arthur and Guinevere were prob- 
ably buried; then it takes one on a long 
pilgrimage to other spots where vine-clad 
vestiges of former beauty remain, Lindis- 
farne and Whitby, Beaulieu and Netley, 
Tintern, Gisborough and Bolton, Jedburgh 
and Kelso, Rievaulx and Byland, Melrose 
and Bryburgh, Kirkwall, St. Mary’s 
(York), Malmesbury, and Our Lady of 
the Fountains. The story of these abbeys, 
as told by this master-architect, who is 
himself engaged in the building of a great 
eathedral, is full of exquisite beauty. 
Here knowledge and emotion have blended 
to give us a glimpse of the past which is 
not without its value for the present. It 
is interesting to note that Dr. Cram advo- 
cates a revival of monasticism to-day in 
a form modified to meet our modern needs. 

0. B.-3. 


Our Lady Nicotine 

THIS SMOKING WorRLD. By A. H. Hamilton. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

The title implies that all the world 
smokes; yet our patriotic pride may be 
unruffiled by this book. If we have any 
suspicion that- our national bigness is 
deficient in this important activity, (Mr. 
Hamilton reassures us). America’s to- 
bacco bill is not only much larger than 
all we spend on education, but it is by far 
the heaviest per capita of all countries— 
seven pounds a year for each inhabitant, 
one item being the daily use of two hnn- 
dred million cigarettes! Next to automo- 
biles, it is our greatest personal expense, 
and brings in yearly by Federal taxes 
four hundred million dollars. Tobacco, 
some would say, is scarcely an important 
topic for a competent and witty person 
like Mr. Hamilton to choose, but it is 
surely a big topic, and every aspect of it 
receives due attention from the author. 
He even apologizes for his short reference 
list of thirteen books, in comparison with 
Professor O’Shea’s bibliography of sixty 
books and a hundred articles. (What 
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don’t they do in Wisconsin!) He is very 
modest about his own offering, yet the 
smoking parson or any other intelligent 
devotee of Nicot’s weed will find a rich 
supply of facts, philosophy, and advice. 
Here is history, details of manufacture and 
care and custom, chemistry, physiology, 
the testimony of crusaders against the vice 
and of enthusiasts for its blessings; as 
well as a complete, though hardly con- 
vineing, classification of the attitudes of 
great men. When Milton: and Tennyson 
and Carlyle and Mark Twain head one 
list, and Shelley and Swift and Voltaire 
and Goethe are in the other, what is John 
Jones to do in order.to become great? 
“To smoke or not to smoke, that is the 
question.” Perhaps he will say that 
“Tis better to have smoked and stopped, 
than never to have smoked at all.” On 
controversial points, Mr. Hamilton is very 
sensible, and will have as much effect as 
any one can in a field where nowadays 
there is vogue enough to leave all classes 
and both sexes practical freedom. On 
one point, smoking in adolescence, there 
“is a fine and useful chapter that ought to 
do good. One might quote often—about 
the man who gave it up after forty-eight 
years for fear it would become a habit; 
about the terse suggestion that ‘you let 
your competitor smoke’; and the delight- 
ful old rhyme, “Tobacco is a dirty weed, 
I like it,” ete. On the whole, the reader 
will conclude, “If I must have a redeem- 
ing vice, let this be it.” Ww. R. 


Case Studies 


TH CHURCH IN THE CHANGING City: CASE 
Srupips ILLUSTRATING ADAPTATION. By H. Paul 
Douglass. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

Within a week, a constant contributor, 
although a most unconstant attendant at 
orthodox churches of the conventional type, 
was criticising a neighbor church that 
gathered large congregations on Sunday 
evenings by extensive advertising. It was 
“putting on a variety of attractions.” 
“What are we coming to?’ exclaimed this 
gentleman, ‘when the Church of God, 
dedicated to prayer and the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, has to provide a vaudeville 
entertainment to get people to attend?” 
One of his hearers asked, “Suppose you 
feel a genuine responsibility for your 
church, located in a congested center of 
population quite different in character 
from its composition when it was estab- 
lished there. You are persuaded that the 
people’s spiritual needs are quite as great 
or greater than ever before. About thirty 
will attend the old-time conventional 
preaching service. If a different type of 
service brings together from six to eight 
hundred, will you still resolutely hold out 
for the traditional service?” 

This book examines, for purposes of illu- 
minating this condition, semi-extensive 
ease studies of twenty-six churches, six- 
teen of which it presents through inten- 
sive individual studies. No method could 
compare in serviceability for this pur- 
pose with a case study, especially when 
made by the skill of Dr. Douglass. Few 
city churches, even in cities not as large 
as these considered, escape the problems 
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inherent in changes of population and 
environment. Some frankly confess in- 
competence and go out of business. 
Others courageously undertake various 
methods of adaptation worked out by an 
able and devoted membership. Distinct- 
ive successes in this work of adaptation 
are recorded of Protestant churches of 
yarious communions from New York City 
to San Francisco. There is no intent to 
promote any particular type. Here, 
merely, is the record of what other 
churches are doing. Any question that 
an intelligent and experienced church 
worker could possibly ask about details 
of work of a church, or about the history 
of its life and the changes required for 
its adaptation to new conditions, are an- 
swered in the tabulations. Earnest church 
workers and ministers have simply to 
read the record and draw their own con- 
clusions as to what modifications may be 
best for their use. W.F.G. 


Bowditch of Salem 


NavicaTtor: THE Story oF NATHANIEL Bow- 
DITCH OF SaLteM. By Alfred Stanford. New 
York: William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 


For considerably more than a century, 
Bowditch’s The American Practical Navi- 
gator has been the Bible of the American 
seaman. Passing through many editions, 
it has been employed as a textbook at 
Annapolis for generations; and to this 
day it occupies a conspicuous place in the 
chart-room of every ocean liner and mer- 
chantman, let alone every man of war. 
Thus, “Bowditch,” to this day, has a 
recognized place in our marine terminol- 
ogy. But as to who Bowditch was, the 
manner of man who compiled this heavy 
volume, and the life he lived, the public, 
both afloat and ashore, has remained 
generally ignorant. To supply this in- 
formation, Mr. Stanford has set for him- 
self the task of writing the biography of 
the Navigator’s author. He has done his 
work exceedingly well. His book is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting of cur- 
rent publications. Instead of contenting 
himself with writing a merely conven- 
tional biography, made up of dates and 
facts, he has mixed his colors with imagi- 
nation, the result being not only a human 
document but a picture of an era tremen- 
dously vivid and altogether charming. 
Upon his pages, both the story’s central 
figure, and its background, have genuine 
vitality. Nathaniel Bowditch was born 
in Salem, in 1773, of a ‘ne’er-do-weel’ father 
and a tuberculous mother. His early 
years were passed under conditions of 
poverty and sorrow. A born mathemati- 
cal genius, with indomitable pluck and 
clear grit, he made his way to fame. As 
our author states in his Introduction: 
“Until Bowditch, ships found their way 
across ocean tracks with no exact calcula- 
tion of their courses. Bowditch made it 
possible for them to sail in as nearly a 
straight line as weather would permit by 
the first workable system of navigation. 
It was his concept that gave American 
ships their fleetness, and it was the fleet- 
ness of American ships that so largely 
formed a country for so many years de- 
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pendent on its maritime trade.” The 
various crises, big and little, that went 
to the making of this man’s character, 
his interests, occupations, friendships, ro- 
mance, together with a strikingly dra- 
matic picture of the Salem of the final 
years of the eighteenth century, combine 
to make a story which reads like a novel 
and has the added advantage of authentic 
history. The reader who fails to find it 
fascinating has something seriously the 
matter with him. A.R. A. 


Christopher Robin Once More 


Now Woe Arn Srx. By A. A. Milne. Decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard. New York: #. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


Boys and girls of all ages are certain 
to find this book wholly entrancing. To 
those who know and love When We Were 
Very Young and Winnie-the-Pooh, it needs 
no recommendation. Doubtless most of 
them have already procured a copy and 
are reveling in its pages: Those who 
have yet to make the acquaintance of 
these inimitable verses and pictures, we 
urge to supply their deficiency without 
further delay. Over the pages of Now 
We Are Siz plays the same delicate fancy 
and colorful imagination that made their 
forerunners rich in the spirit of the eter- 
nal child. As before, poetry and illustra- 
tions are in perfect accord. For the 
present generation, Messrs. Milne and 
Shepard belong as inseparably together 
as, in earlier days, Sir John Tenniel and 
the immortal Alice. A.R. H. 


Books Received 


Man: By Horatio V. Gard. A Brief Inter- 


pretation of Man’s Creation, His Psychology, 
with Suggestions on the | 


and His Destiny, 


Practical Application of Psychic Laws. Chi- 
eago: The Golden Rule Magazine. $3.50. 
Tue Srory or AmmRICAN LITERATURE. By 


Algernon Tassin and Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Nurses anp Nursing. By Alfred Worcester. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.00. 

SHAKESPEARE StTuDIES. Historical and Com- 
parative in Method. By Elmer Hdgar Stoll. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 
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OQuUR CHILDREN é 


Connie and the Beam 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The Waltons were gathered cozily about 
the library table, each intent on something 
of personal interest. Billy, twelve, and a 
prize ball pitcher, might have resented 
that “personal interest” stuff. He was 
scowling over a theme to be handed in at 
school next day. English was Billy’s par- 
ticular goblin. 

“How d’ you spell ‘ranger?’” he loudly 
inquired of the family. 

Mr. Walton looked over‘his paper. Mrs. 
Walton glanced absently from the club 
paper she was preparing. Barbara, six- 
teen and sweet as an apple-blossom, left 
her article for the school Stylus to aid her 
struggling brother. The gray cat, Quaker, 


crouched on the hearth, tidily combing her ~ 


fur and purring over the pantry mouse 
she meant to catch before midnight: 

Then—a door slammed, and presto! the 
very air of the living-room seemed to 
bristle. Connie, fourteen, stood in the 
doorway, her bright brown eyes taking in 
everything connected with the pleasant 
homy scene with disconcerting thorough- 
ness. The cat stopped purring and made 
himself as small as possible. He felt sud- 
denly uncertain about that mouse. It was 
probably old and tough. Mr. Walton slyly 
slipped truant toes into his old bedroom 
slippers. 

“Hello, Connie!” greeted Barbara ami- 
ably. 

“Have a nice time at your class supper, 
dear?” Mrs. Walton asked cheerfully. 

“Not very.’ And Connie frowned, a 
very unbecoming exhibition, indeed. 

“Billy Walton, you’re using my new 
tablet !”’ she accused sharply. 

Billy shrugged, avoided her gimlet gaze, 
and demanded of Barbara, “D’ you spell 
spruce with an s or a c?” 

-Barbara set him right abstractedly. 
Billy scribbled “sprusce”’. under Connie’s 
watchful eyes. 

“Well, of all the stupid things!” she 
jeered. “If I couldn’t spell better than 
you can, I’d—” 

“Aw, quit!” growled Billy. “Now you 
made me forget what I was going to say.” 

“And my fountain pen! Well, of all the 
nerve!” With a squeal of recognition, 
Connie pounced on her property. “If you 
don’t quit using my things, Billy Walton—” 

“Here, Billy!’ The peacemaker, Mother, 
interposed quickly. ‘I’m through with my 
pen.” Somehow, lately, she seemed con- 
stantly providing oil for waters that -were 
strangely troubled with Connie’s entrance 
on the scene. = 

“Thanks, Mom, but I’m quitting.” A 
glare at Connie’s sphinx-like face. “Going 
over to Ted’s. He has a new radio—” 
Billy was departing hastily, and nobody 
caught his farewell mutter—“and a sister 
that isn’t always dingin’ at him!” 

As Mr. Walton went below to look at 
the furnace, the cat slipped out. After all, 


it was peaceful in the cellar. Mrs. Walton, 
briskly attacking her mending-basket, 
asked Connie whether her class had de- 
cided about their Christmas baskets for 
the needy. 

“Well”—Connie’s tone was scornful— 
“you know how Kitty and Jan and Molly 
jabber. Mrs. Corliss thinks Jan is simply 
perfect, and I think it’s too bad our 
Sunday-school teacher happens to have a 
daughter in the class.” 

“Why”—Barbara’s blue eyes opened 
wide—“that’s what makes it so lovely! 
We all envy you. Mrs. Corliss is the 
sweetest thing, and is always doing the 
nicest things for you girls, Con.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she?”  Connie’s 
face flushed. “They have that big new 
home and plenty of money—” 

“But lots of people that have everything 
aren’t a speck generous,” argued Barbara 
warmly. “The Corlisses share everything, 
and Jan is just a miniature of her mother.” 

“Oh, Jan’s sweet,” acknowledged Connie 
grudgingly. “And she’s been told she’s 
pretty till she wears out her yanity mir- 
rors looking at herself. Of all the 
primpers—” 

“But what did you: decide?” insisted 
Mrs. Walton a bit nervously. 

Connie shrugged disgustedly. “Every 
girl had a poor family in mind and boosted 
for it. So we finally decided to pack two 
baskets—one with provisions and one with 
clothes, and leave it to the superintendent 
to send them. I’m to take canned fruit 
and coffee, and I’ll put in that hideous 
green sweater Aunt Amy sent me last 
year.” 

“Oh, gracious Christmas spirit!’ mur- 
mured Barbara drolly. 

As Connie flashed her an indignant 
glance, Mrs. Walton asked hastily, “Did 
you have your election at school to-day?” 

“Jan Corliss is president’—Connie had 
hesitated perceptibly—‘and she’s ‘gym’ 
captain, too.” The brown eyes smoldered. 
“Just because she’s a doll and in for a 
good time—and she’s been on the Honor 
Roll about once a year. No matter how 
many red A’s you get’—Connie’s lips 
quivered—“or how hard you work for the 
school, it’s the gigglers that get the 
offices !” 

Barbara suddenly exploded. “Connie, 
you need a muzzle! Maybe you forget I’m 
secretary of my class and president of the 
glee club and captain of the basketball 
team, And if my reports aren’t as good 
as yours, I’ll—eat them!” And sunny 
Barbara left the room with more haste 
than dignity. j 

“My, isn’t Bab peppery to-night !” Connie 
sounded careless, but her cheeks flamed. 
She looked up to her charming older sister 
and valued her good opinion. 

“The tongue is a little member,’” 
quoted Mr. Walton who had been so silent 
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he was suspected of snoozing in his big 
chair. 

Connie’s eyes brimmed, and she bit her 
lips as, snatching up her Latin, she, too, 
fled upstairs. Mr. Walton dropped all 
pretense at reading and faced his wife 
anxiously. 

“What’s the matter with Connie?” he 
demanded. ‘“She’s about as comfortable 
to haye around as a handful of nettles. 
Why, Mary, will she persist in making 
herself so unpopular at home and abroad? 
What she needs is a good old-fashioned 
spanking.” 

‘Well, go on,” sighed Mrs. Walton, sure 
that he would not think of putting words 
into drastic action so far as the children 
were concerned, 

“She’s getting worse,’ went on Mr. Wal- 
ton. “She’s always had a will of her own, 
and she’s confoundedly clever, which often 
is not an unmixed blessing. I expected 
her to jump on me because I needed a 
shave or a haircut; and I know my shoes 
need polishing,’ he chuckled sleepishly. 
“So I kicked them under the chair. Is it 
because Connie’s blossoming into a young 
lady so fast it gives her growing pains?” 
He eyed his wife hopefully. 

“She isn’t blossoming, that’s the trouble. 
Somehow, to-night’—Mrs. Walton’s eyes 
were troubled and she hesitated briefly— 
“T couldn’t help thinking of the old fairy 
tale about two girls. One spoke so sweetly 
her words turned into roses or jewels. 
The other’s fault-finding spirit found outlet 
in such unkind words they hopped out as 
toads and spiders.” 

Connie’s mother shivered a little. “The 
girls Connie’s always played with don’t 
drop in often these days. You know, 
human beings shun unpleasant people and 


Thankfulness 
I offer thanks for just familiar things: 
The ruddy glory of the sunset sky, 
The shine of firelight as the dusk 
draws nigh, 
The cheerful song my little kettle sings; 


The woodland musie of my giant pine, 

The last sweet token that my garden 
yields, 

The mellow tints upon the autumn 
fields, 

The far-off misty mountain’s purple line; 


The sense of rest that home so surely 
brings, 
The books that wait my pleasure, true 
and fine, 
Old friendships that I joy to feel are 
mine— ‘ 
I offer thanks for just familiar things! 
—Aliv Thorn, 


Sentence Sermon 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits —Psalm ciii. 2. 


things. That critical attitude is dreadful! 
She objects to her ‘math’ teacher because 
she’s too strict, and to Miss Vaughn be- 
cause she’s too ‘easy’ and the children 
don’t learn anything.” 

“Yet she heard our dear old Dr. Graydon 
preach Sunday on ‘casting out the beam’ 
in our own eye before making remarks 
about the ‘mote’ in our brother’s eye.” Mr. 
Walton rumpled his hair in perplexity. 
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“T mean to have a plain talk with 
Connie”—Mrs. Walton’s soft mouth set in 
firm lines—‘‘and follow it by refusing to 
listen when she speaks critically of anyone. 
Connie’s honest, and just, even with her- 
self. Once she admits her own beam she'll 
cast it out, realizing the fault is not in 
others but herself. It will be a struggle, 
of course. How few of us put a proper 
guard on our words at any time! It is so 
easy to be intolerant of our neighbor.” 

Two things occurred the-following day 
that simplified the mother’s dreaded duty. 
Connie was away back in-a_ shadowy cor- 
ner of the reference library tvhen two 
girls came in, and, in the brief absence of 
Miss Vaughn, talked softly. 

“so Aunt Louise wrote me to invite a 
few of my dearest friends to the ranch, 
you know—congenial ones who get along 
and haye the most fun. We don’t want 


any spoil-sports along at a vacation house 
party.” 
It was Kitty Lorne, Connie’s locker- 


mate, speaking. 

“IT know one person you won’t have, 
then,” giggled Molly Dorranee, “and that’s 
Connie. None of the rest will be keen to 
go if she does. Jack Hartley said so— 
oh, here’s Miss Vaughn !”” 

Connie stood petrified in her dim corner, 
though her knees felt wobbly. When she 
slipped out she was so pale Miss Vaughn 
willingly granted her plea to be excused 
from Council meeting. There was no one 
at home, and Connie hurried gratefully 
to her pretty rose-and-ivory room and 
locked the door. Even when she found 
herself alone, she seemed to have too much 
unpleasant company, for thoughts would 
not be denied. 

A little later, boyish boots clumped past 
into Billy’s room—boyish voices rose in a 
normal yell. 

“Let’s see your Christmas list,” Ted, 
LBilly’s pal, demanded. ‘Huh, it’s not so 
long. So your folks are going to give you 
u new bike! Skates from Bab—that’s 
keen! What’s Connie giving you?” 

“Say, if she’d give me a kind look it 
would hurt her!’ Billy’s voice was so 
hard Connie wilted afresh. 

“Now, your sis is a peach. That’s the 
kind to have. Treats you, well, sort of 
like a stranger. Makes you fudge and 
don’t crab if you use her things a little 
bit. Connie! Gee, if she’d get a new dis- 
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position for Christmas, I’d be satisfied !” 
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Music 


It was then Connie’s beam began to ~ 


joggle about and maké itself known. And 
Connie miserably. saw herself as others saw 
her, beam and all. When Mother came up- 
stairs later, she found herself needed more 
to pity and soothe than to censure. 

About a week later the Waltons were 
cozily cheerful around the fire. Billy was 
munching popcorn and tickling the cat’s 
whiskers with a straw. Barbara was. at 
the piano softly practicing carols for the 
school program. Daddy Walton was 
shamelessly “comfy,” and too lazy to reach 
for his new magazine or get himself a 
match. Mother was finishing gifts that 
must be mailed early, and planning her 
dinner for the annual reunion. 

A door slammed, and Connie came in 
from a committee meeting at Kitty's. 


Brown eyes searched the firelit circle 
wistfully. 

“Popcorn, goody! May I have some, 
Billy?” 


“Hello, Connie!” Barbara hailed her. 


“Have a good time, dear?” This from 
Mother. 

“Oh, yes! MHere’s the new Geographic, 
Dad.” 


“You care if the fellows meet here 
to-morrow evening, Mom?” asked Billy. 
“Got to line things up for our holiday 
hike. And we’re going to deliver the 
baskets for the Sunday-school and usher 
at the entertainment.” 

His mother assured him they were wel- 
come to the den. 

“T’ll try to make you a batch of fudge,” 
Connie said shyly; and if there was a 
beam in her eye, it was a happy beam at 
the look Billy flashed her, 

The cat purred, rubbed against Mr. Wal- 
ton’s leg, and felt positive it would catch 
that pantry mouse before midnight. 

“T hear Kitty is taking a few of her 
friends up to Conifer Ranch,’ remarked 
Barbara. 

“Yes, and I’m invited,’ Connie smiled 
radiantly. “We're going to have a wonder- 
ful time. We’re all so congenial.” 

Mr. Walton’s eyes met those of his wife. 

“You see,” hers said happily. “Vision 
greatly improved.” 

“Joy to the world!” sang Barbara, and 
Father Walton joined in with real Christ- 
mas fervor. 4 

[All rights reserved] 


On Merry Christmas 
STEWARD WYKOFF 


If Santa Claus is as jolly, as jolly as he can be, 

He'll bring you the highest kind of a high, high Christmas tree. 
He'll fill it with dainties and candies, goodies, and all things nice, 
And you'll think you're really and truly in a Christmas Paradise. 


And if the Christmas fire burns brightly, as brightly as it can burn, 
Its rays will illumine your pathway, no matter which way you turn; 
And the warmth of this Yuletide fire, shining over the milk-white snow 
Will find in your heart a reflection of its ruddy, friendly glow. 


And if every one is as happy, as happy as he can be, 

He'll find his boat is sailing through the waves of Happiness Sea; 

And that Christmas, merry old Christmas, with its measureless joy and cheer, 
Is Christmas not one day only but every day in the year. 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


“Peace on earth, good will to men!” 
Comes the message once again ; 

- And the heart that listens long 
Always hears the angels’ song! 


Roman Treasures under 
Bank of England 


Recently workmen digging twenty feet 
below ground level, while making altera- 
tions in the Bank of England, unearthed 
relics of the first city of London, connect- 
ing it to early Roman times. Fragments 
of little cups, plates, and bowls, with the 
glaze still bright in spite of their long 
burial, came to light. 
were made 1,800 years ago, and were 
shipped in Roman galleys to London. 
Also, the picks dug up specimens of black 
and gray pottery, and many metal and 
leather articles, all well preserved. Among 
them were Roman sandals which, oiled and 
cleaned, could be used again, so well does 

~ the leather regain its elasticity ; bone hair- 
pins which Roman women used to secure 
their hair; a carpenter’s folding rule; 
small spoons with a bowl at one end, and 
sharp-pointed at the other, used for pick- 
ing out the meat of shell fish and for eat- 
ing eggs. The discovery of the relics sug- 
gests that what is now one of the most 
valuable plots of land in the world was 
once a Roman rubbish heap. Most of the 
Roman specimens found date from the 
first to the middle of the second century. 


Education 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Com- 
missioner of Education of Maine, and 
president of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, says: 

“The old definitions of education have 
been largely discarded to give place to 
the newer ideal of training the individual 
to do well the desirable things of life 
which he must do whether or no. This 
means training for worthy home member- 
ship, vocational skill, right use of leisure, 
ethical character and citizenship. We are 
getting our materials for education from 
entirely different sources than did the old 
school. We are going out into life and 
finding the virtues which should be in- 
corporated in business, society, govern- 
ment, and personal well-being. We are 
then coming back into the school and try- 
ing to develop these virtues. Go with me 
into almost any well-organized school and 
you will see an actual application of life 
principles on a basis of efficiency which 
will astonish you. The schools are not 
perfect, but they are constantly improving.” 

Arthur Stanley Pease, new president of 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., says: 

“Let me, then, announce as my con- 
viction that, in education, from the first 
grade to the graduate school, the aims are 
threefold: First, to fit us for the more 
successful practice of our respective call- 
ings; second, to enrich and refresh our 
lives with more intelligent and varied 
avocations; and, third, to render us more 
helpful in our manifold relations to the 
community at large.” 


Experts say they . 


————— 
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A Vision of Star Island 


Enlarging the great work planned at reunion 


VISION of Star Island, as it may 
£1 become, was flashed on the screen by 
William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., at the Shoals reunion, Saturday eve- 
ning, December 10, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Boston. Mr. Greeley portrayed 
what he considers a safe, appropriate, and 


picturesque plan of development, with low 


- number 


structures of island stone, each housing a 
of “staterooms,” bordering the 
winding roadway from wharf to meeting- 
house, and on the old Oceanie Hotel a 
comfortable “hurricane deck” replacing all 
above the first floor. 

The building of the parsonage was fol- 
lowed in slides, from its first stages to its 
almost completed form, with Dr. Cornish 
and other well-known Shoalers hard at 
work about the building. 1 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge gave additional 
information about the parsonage which is 
being erected by the ministers of the 
Fellowship. Already one hundred and 
eight have sent money for the project. 
Laymen may contribute in the name of 
some minister whom they wish to have 


-remembered. Mr. Rutledge expects that a 


second tennis court will be ready for use 
next season. 

Approximately three hundred were 
present at the reunion, which was in 
eharge of Miss Katharine Glidden, chair- 
man, Miss Frederika Wendte, Theron Cain, 
Miss Helen Howe, Miss Patricia Putnam, 
Miss Helen Destemps, Miss Sara Comins, 
and Waitstill H. Sharp.. Mr. Cain was 
editor of The Four Winds, whi¢h carried 
greetings from twenty-two Shoalers in 
Louisville, Ky., and others from Montreal, 
Indianapolis, and Georgia. Letters were 
read from Dr. William I. Lawrance, Dr. 
Ernest M. Best, Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, 
and “Uncle” Oscar Laighton. 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, presided as toastmaster, and 


before Mr. Greeley’s illustrated talk sey- 
eral brief: addresses were made. Thomas 
H. Eliott was introduced as the “Father 
of the Shoals.” William B. Nichols, head 
of Star Island Corporation, spoke op- 
timistically of results from the summer 
of 1927, and V. D. Harrington said a 
word or two. 

Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, General Alli- 
ance president, announced that the ad- 
dresses given last summer during Alliance 
Week by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon were 
to be published by the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee of the Alliance. She ap- 
pealed to Shoalers to go to their own 
churches to worship with the same spirit 
that they attend the services in the Shoals 
meeting-house. 

Rey. John Reid, who heads the Con- 
gregationalist conferences, and Mrs. Reid 
were guests. Mr. Reid spoke of these con- 
ferences. ‘“‘What’s in a name, anyway? 
It is the spirit that identifies us,” he de- 
clared. Greetings to the Congregational- 
ists were sent by him. 

Charles 8S. Bolster, Y. P. R. U. president, 
speaking for Hugo Carlborg, 1928 program 
chairman for the young people, announced 
that among the speakers would be Rey. 
Edwin C. Palmer, Dr. Horace Westwood, 
and Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn. 

Kenneth C. MacDougall, administrative 
vice-president of the Laymen’s League, 
stated that he hoped to see entire families 
at the Shoals during the Religious Hduca- 
tion Institute, from July 7 to 14. He 
hopes that supervised play for children 
will be offered for that period, and that 
more young men will attend. Miss Comins 
said a few words about the General Con- 
ference, which will be from July 14 to 28. 

A midwinter New England conference 
of the Y. P. R. U. at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H., from December 30 to 
January 2, was announced. Mr. Wetherell 


BUILDING THE TUCK PARSONAGE 


The laborers, left to right are: Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Mrs. Lyman Y. Rutledge, Dr. William 
Conant, Frederick W. Archibald, Miss Katharine Glidden, Dr. Frank Holyoke, Dr. Blizabeth 
A. Dexter, and Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
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stated that over $1,100 had been raised for 
the repair fund, through pledges made last 
summer, and over $1,000 of the amount 
has been paid in. 

A program of costumed dances and 
songs was presented by a group of Woburn 
Shoalers: the Misses Priscilla Sawyer, 
Laura E. Durward, Evelyn Dickinson, Vir- 
ginia V. Linscott, and Dorothy B. Lin- 
scott; the Eddy Trio played; Shoals songs 
were sung, and there was dancing. 

Two candle lanterns on each table, lent 
by Needham and Billerica, Mass., and a 
lighthouse on the head table, were promi- 
nent*features of the dinner-table decora- 
tions, in charge of Miss Wendte. 


Unitarian College Students 
Plan Meeting at Deerfield 


A Unitarian Intercollegiate Conference 
for New England and New York will be 
held at Deerfield, Mass., on Saturday and 
Sunday, February 11 and 12. The gen- 
eral theme will be “Our, Responsibility 
in the Modern Social Order.’”’ The ses- 
sions will include addresses and round- 
table discussions on social relationships, 
such as the family, the modern concept of 
marriage, divorce, and the changing posi- 
tion of woman. Announcement will be 
made later concerning speakers and lead- 
ers of conferences, who will be men and 
women prominent in their fields of work. 
A social program of dancing and winter 
sports will be provided. 

Comprising the committee are Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper, chairman; Miss Sara 
Comins, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
secretary; Eliot K. Parkhurst, treasurer, 
assisted by an advisory committee consist- 
ing of Edward W. Lapworth, Boston Uni- 
versity ; Lloyd Kendall, Bowdoin College; 
Winthrop Southworth, Jr., Brown Univer- 
sity; Emily Hussey, Brown University, 
Women’s College; John Rust, Dartmouth 
College; Abbot Peterson, Jr., Harvard 
University ; W. Gordon Edson, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College; Philip deC. 
Hardy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Carolyn Drisko, Mount Holyoke 
College ; Helen Johnson, Radcliffe College ; 


- Alice Bean, Simmons College; Elizabeth 


Hall, Smith College; Warren Walsh, 
Tufts College; Phillis Arbuthnot, Univer- 
sity of Vermont; Elizabeth Hawes, Vas- 
sar College; Helen Hazelton, Wellesley 
College; Diana Scott, Wheaton College; 
Henry Putnam, Williams College; Laudon 
Lodge, Yale University. . 


In One Tennesseean 


A recent issue of The Nashville Tennes- 
seean contained an account of the address 
of Dr. Sydney B. Snow of the American 
Unitarian Association before the students 
of Peabody College; a front-page Associa- 
ted Press dispatch on Dr. Albert GC. 
Dieffenbach’s book, “Religious Liberty— 
The Great American Illusion’; and an 
extensive editorial commenting on the 
notable services of Chief Justice Taft to 
his country. That seemed to be all con- 
cerning Unitarians which the minister of 
the Nashville church, Rey. Thomas J. 
Horner, could find in this single issue 
of a great Southern newspaper. 
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New York League of Unitarian Women 
holds birthday meetings on same 
dates as forty years ago 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its first two open meetings 
in 1887 on November 4 and December 2, 
and it has used the same dates of this 
year to celebrate forty useful years. 

The Community Church branch was the 
hostess in November as it’ was in 1887, 
when it was the Messiah branch. The 
first program in all detaits was followed 
in to-day’s spirit, the main addfess being 
made by Annie Ware Winsor Allen on 
“Morals in Harly Education.” The thesis 
was constructed on the old outline. 

The December 2 birthday luncheon was 
for the honorary members, beginning with 
Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, the first presi- 
dent, and including nineteen living ex- 
presidents and four women given this 
honor for rare service to the League. All 
but two of the presidents since 1900 were 
at the luncheon. Of the earlier women, 
Mrs. Charles T. Catlin, Mrs. John White 
Chadwick, Miss Emma Dow, Mrs. James 
B. Morse, and Mrs. Henry T. Wing, al- 
though not far from the Church of the 
Saviour, could be present only through 
messengers and messages, which were also 
used by Miss Chapman, Mrs. Gilson, and 
Mrs. Griffin. Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper, 
Mrs. George R. Bishop, and Mrs. John W. 
Sargent spoke their own words of cheer, 
as did the more recent presidents when 
each was asked for some reminiscence, 
advice, or prophecy. 

The “Female Samaritan Society,” still 
the official name of the hostess Alliance 
branch, had a welcoming committee 
dressed in the fashions of 1887; the wait- 
resses, who were second and third genera- 
tion League members recruited from the 
seven original branches, brought in the 
birthday cake, which added gayety to 
the red candles in seven branch candle- 
sticks, and programs showing such candle- 
sticks as symbols of the charter groups, 
now grown into this company of 1,400 
women. The program also gave the words 
of a hymn written for the League in 1890 
by John White Chadwick. 

Letters of congratulation were received 
from Mrs. Charles G. Ames, who came 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to assist in the 
formation of the League; from Mrs. 
Caroline §. Atherton, president of the 
General Alliance; and from many charter 
members. 

Mrs. Williams spoke with confidence of 
new visions and opportunities opening for 
the women as well as for the other chureh 
bodies, and Mrs. Wiers traced some of 
the ways in which the League has shown 
its ability te adapt itself to new condi- 
tions. Many Metropolitan associations have 
served their day and given place to others, 
while this League, formed two years be- 
fore the General Alliance, still lives in its 
original form. 

December 2, 1887, when the topic was 
“The Mind Cure,” was recalled by Mrs. 
Alfred Robinson, who made interesting 
comparisons suggested by to-day’s feeling 
for the same subject. Mrs. Emil Boas 
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referred to the good training received 
from Mrs. Catlin. Philanthropic, mission- 
ary, and educational activities were re- 
called ; and the treasurer, Mrs. Dexter D. 
Ashley, gave a brief statement of some 
things that can be measured in her way. 
The League has probably spent $40,000 in 
its forty years, making expenses light 
and contributions generous. 


. 


Mission Needs Money Gifts 
for Children’s Christmas 


In order that every child under its care 
may receive Christmas presents, the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children, 20 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass., asks its friends for 
contributions of money with which to 
make these purchases. “The society plans 
that all the children in foster homes shall 
have their share of Christmas,” Parker B. 
Field, the secretary, says. 

Many of the children are scattered in 
homes through eastern Massachusetts and 
in New Hampshire. In order that their 
presents may be received in time for 
Christmas, Mr. Field requests that dona- 
tions be sent to the Mission as early as 
possible. Money received will be audited 
through the regular channels of the society 
and then given to visitors who make the 
purchases. 


News from Proctor Academy 


The school magazine of Proctor Academy, 
known as The Green Book, is to be printed 
again this year. It is to be issued three 
times.during the remainder of the school 
year, at midyears, Haster, and commence- 
ment. 

Through the generous contributions of 
townspeople of Andover, N.H., and mem- 
bers of the school, a check for $140 was 
sent the other day to Guy W. Bailey, 
treasurer of the Flood Relief Committee 
in Vermont. 

The school has been admitted to the 
New Hampshire Preparatory School Foot- 
ball League. 

As part of the International Amity work 
conducted by the students under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary N. Chase of the Andover 
village, an exhibit of Mexican articles was 
held in Cary House, December 12, from 
2.30 to 4 pm. At the same time were 
exhibited artides which are to be sent 
from the school to the young people of 
Yucatan. 

The interclass basketball games were 
played on December 12, 13, and 14. 


Correction 


A printer’s error occurred in the report 
of the, sermon by Dr. George F. Patterson 
at the ordination and installation of 
Wesley Schutz at Whitman, Mass., in the 
issue of December 1. The corrected por- 
tion reads: 

“We do not conceive of loyalty to Christ 
as a personal consecration to the Galilean. 
With us, imitation of Christ is not suffi- 
cient. What we strive for is the initiation 
of the Christ spirit. It seems to us 
that Christians come nearest the Christ 
standard when they meet life in the spirit 
in which he met it.” 
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Mr. Huizinga Installed 


Professor Christie preaches— President 
Park of Wheaton. College gives 
welcome to community 


In spite of high winds, sleet, and snow, 
a congregation of more than 230 assem- 
bled in the church of the Congregational 
Parish, Unitarian, in Norton, Mass., to 
participate in the ordination and instal- 
lation of William J. Huizinga, a native 
of Holland who came to America to study 
for the liberal ministry and who holds 
a master of arts degree from Chicago 
University and is a bachelor of divinity 
of Meadville Thedlogical School. - The 
service, held December 4, was attended 
by many persons from surrounding places. 

Dr. Francis A. Christie, professor em- 
eritus of Meadville, preached the sermon. 
President J. Edgar Park of Wheaton Col- 
lege welcomed the new minister to the 
community. Dr. Clarence N. Davis, chair- 
man of the Parish Committee, led in the 
ordination and installation service. The 
prayer of ordination and installation was 
offered by Rev. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass. At the con- 
clusion of the prayer there was the im- 
pressive ceremony of the laying on of 
hands by Mr. Hanson, Rev. Fred R. Lewis 
of the Fellowship Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell of the Unitarian 
Church in Roslindale, Mass. 

Other parts of the service were taken 
as follows: Invocation and Scripture 
reading, Rev. Cornelius Greenway of the 
Universalist Church in Taunton, Mass.; 
recommendation by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Mr. Lewis; charge to the minister, 
Rey. Dan H. Fenn of the Unitarian 
Church. in Taunton; the charge to the 
congregation, Dr. Summerbell; and wel- 
come to the Conference, Rev. George L. 
Thompson, secretary of the Channing 
Conference. 

The music was provided by 8S. Abbott 
Smith, the organist, and a vested choir 
of young women, augmented by several 
students from Wheaton College. 

Professor Christie recalled “the innum- 
erable host of those who discovered the 
divine holiness,” whose lines and labors 
are incarnate in the church to-day. “An 
hour like this in the life of a church,” he 
said, “is not for remembrance only. The 
memories are indeed sacramental. They 
are moments of holy communion with the 
pure divine intention of these heart-re- 
membered lives so full of grace. But the 
sacrament of such union with them is for 
the bestowal of a grace that shall make 
us, like them, actors and agents in the 
great onflowing spiritual order that bears 
the world God-ward.” Professor Christie 
spoke on “The Voice of the Church,” and 
his sermon will be published in an early 
issue of THE REGISTER. 


LExiIncton, Mass.—The Lexington Com- 
munity League will present on Christmas 
Eye, in the First Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, a pageant, “The Inner Light,” 
written by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, the 
minister, : 


_ 
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Install Tablet to James Vila Blake 


Lovingly remembered by the church in Evanston, 
which he founded, and by lovers 
of good literature 
i Gee Unitarian Church of All Souls in 


Evanston, Ill., owes its existence, both 
spiritually and materially, to James Vila 
Blake, clergyman, poet, essayist, dramatist, 
critic, and philosopher. A bronze memorial 
tablet to him, the work of Ruth Sherwood 
of the Chicago Art Institute, has been 
placed in this church near the entrance by 
the James Vila Blake Association, a non- 
denominational fraternity~- of lovers of 
Blake. The church and the Association 
on “November 13 co-operated in the in- 
stallation of the tablet. 

Mr. Blake’s hymn, “Standing on the 
shore at morning,” was sung, and prayer 
was offered by the minister, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg. Lydia J. Trowbridge, 
president of the James Vila Blake Associa- 
tion and formerly a member of All Souls, 
spoke of the early history of the church, 
of the growth of the congregation under 
Mr. Blake’s preaching, of the building of 
the church edifice, of Mr. Blake's great and 
benign influence. Mrs. Trowbridge also 
presented the tablet. F. H. Pattee, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the church, 
spoke words of acceptance. Mr. Bragg 
talked on “All Souls To-day,” voicing the 
ambition of the church to live up to the 
high ideals of the past. 

Rey. Fred V. Hawley of Unity Church 
in Chicago, Ill, who met sudden death 
two days later, delivered the principal 
address. He dwelt on Mr. Blake’s long 
association with him in the Western Con- 
ference and their fellowship together when 
Mr. Blake was minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago. He praised 
Mr. Blake for his firm stand for a free 
pulpit and a creedless church. The serv- 
ice closed with the benediction by Rev. 
David Rhys Williams, minister of the 
Third Chureh, who used for this purpose 
Mr. Blake’s sonnet beginning, “Yea, I 
forget, yet each time less forget.” 

The tablet bears a remarkable ‘basrelief 
portrait of Mr. Blake. On the right of 


Education in Government 


for Italian Descendants 


The Political and Educational League of 
Italian Descendants in Massachusetts is 
an organization which Francis P. Malgeri 
has formed in Boston as a feature of 
his social and educational work among 
Italians. This work is supported in large 
measure by the Social Service Council of 
Unitarian Women, and is one of the units 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. ; 

The League is a strictly nonpartisan 
club of men and women formed to carry 
out Mr. Malgeri’s desire to instill in the 
minds of Italian-Americans the under- 
lying principles of government by the 
people and for the people. Mr. Malgeri 
and Mrs. Samuel L. Blberfeld spoke be- 
fore the Social Service Council meeting 
November 3, giving their impressions of 
the new organization’s first meeting, which 


the portrait are these words: “In memory 
of James Vila Blake, founder and first 
minister of this Church of All Souls, 
1891-1916.” On the left is this inscription : 
“Absent, he is here; silent, he speaks. 
How can a soul be hid?” 

Mr. Blake has some twenty volumes to 
his credit. and he left perhaps as much 
more in manuscript. But the books were 
small private editions, given away to 
friends. He shrank from offering material 
for publication. He is little known as a 
writer, yet he has done much work of 
permanent value. Speaking of these things 
during her presentation of the tablet, Mrs. 
Trowbridge said : 

“It is the purpose of the James Vila 
Blake Association to give publicity to this 
work, and ultimately to bring it out in 
new editions. After all, this is not an 
unheard-of thing. Other writers, obscure 
till after death, have been acclaimed by 
later ages. The Blake Association invites 
you to participate in winning this recog- 
nition for one whose name will always be 
linked with this church.” 


To James Vila Blake 


LYDIA JONES TROWBRIDGE 

Just Captain, who dost lead a little band, 

And from the wilderness of low desires, 

March toward those clear heights of the 
promised land 

Each soul in freedom and through hope 
aspires, 

Such is thy destiny: To blaze the way. 

Vast service thine. The seething human 
throng, 

Impatient, seeking for the Perfect Day, 

Lag far behind, deny, yet follow on; 

And youth eternal leaps in heart and 
voice, 

But notes not milestones in thy journey’s 
pace. 

Lo! We thy loyal gather to rejoice, 

And on thy brow a loving tribute place, 

Kin Soul! A laurel chaplet without end— 

H’en Prophet, Teacher, Poet, Artist, 
Friend. 


was held in the Michael Angelo School 


Hall in Boston. 

Mr. Malgeri stated that he planned to 
make the work of the League practically 
a university extension course in govern- 
ment, in which able speakers will give un- 
biased presentations of the ideals and 
principles of American government. He 
also outlined a project for helping juvenile 
offenders toward better living. 

Some of the women objected to the word 
“political’ in the organization’s name, but 
the conclusion was that an effort should 
be made to restore the term to its ancient 
dignity. 


Satem, Mass.—The Thomas Barnard 
Club has merged with the Francis Hig- 
ginson Club, Alfred P. Putnam is presi- 
dent of the new Francis Higginson Club; 
Miss Desire Goldsmith, vice-president ; 
Merriam Packard, secretary; and Miss 
Lorna Tasker, chairman of the Program 
Committee. ; 
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Y.P.R. U. at Proctor 


Conference of New England societies 
over the year’s end 


By invitation of Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster, and the Trustees of Proctor 
Academy, the Young People’s Religious 
Union will hold a midwinter New England 
conference, similar to the meeting of a 
year ago at Deerfield, Mass., in the church 
and academy buildings at Andover, N.H., 
over the New Year’s week-end. The ses- 
Sions will begin with a supper and social 
meeting Friday evening, December 30, and 
close with the dinner Monday noon, 
January 2. 

The committee is making a special effort 
to interest the societies outside of Greater 
Boston, which do not have so many cep- 
portunities for contact with the national 
society. The facilities for entertaining dele- 
gates are limited, and reservations should 
be made early through the conference 
chairman, Miss Virginia L. Frederick, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Aside from an address by Perey W. 
Gardner, president of the Laymen’s 
League, Saturday afternoon, and an in- 
formal talk Sunday night by Rev. Earl C. 
Davis of Concord, N.H., representing 
Proctor Academy trustees, the program 
will be carried out entirely by the young 
people. 

Delegates have been reminded of the 
opportunities for winter sports at Andover, 
and are urged to be equipped for this 
feature of the conference period. * Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell will chaperon the 
group throughout the conference. 

The committee estimates the entire cost, 
exclusive of train fare, to be not over $7 
per delegate, with special rates for part- 
time attendance. Train schedules will be 
sent each prospective delegate, upon appli- 
cation to the committee chairman. On 
Miss Frederick’s committee are Frederick 
T. McGill, Jr., Miss Ruey Packard, and 
Frank B. Frederick. 

The program follows: Friday, December 
30: Supper at 6 p.m.; Welcome by Carl 
B. Wetherell, and social, at 8 P.m. 

Saturday: Breakfast, 7.30 a.m.; Short 
talks by Charles 8. Bolster and Miss Sara 
Comins on “Y. P. R. U. Activities,” includ- 
ing the Shoals, Y. P. R. U. Sunday, 
Y. P. R. U. Week, and the “Flying Squad- 
ron,” 9 to 10 a.M.; Discussion, 10 a.m.; 
Sports, 10.30 to 12.30. 

Address by Percy W. Gardner, 2 to 
3 P.M.; Conference on Local Problems, led 
by Frederick T. McGill, Jr., New England 
vice-president of Y. P. R. U., 3 to 4 p.m.; 
Sports, 4 P.M. 

Informal New Year’s Eve party, S to 
11.30 P.m.; candlelight service, led by 
Danforth B. Lincoln, New BHngland yice- 
president, at 12 (midnight). 

Sunday morning at 10.80, church sery- 
ice, with sermon by Frank B. Frederick; 
Conference, 11.30 to 12.30; Sports, 2 to 
6 p.m.; Talk by Rey. Earl C. Davis, 7.30 
to 8.15 p.m.; Community singing, led by 
Herbert Miller, president of Boston Fed- 
eration, 8.30 P.M. 

Monday: Conference on Local Problems, 
continued, 9 to 10 a.m.; Sports, 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m.; Dinner at 1 P.m., closing the 
conference, 
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Ordain Paul L. Muder 


His father offers prayer and gives charge 
at installation in Presque Isle 


Paul Leicester Muder, the son of Rev. 
Milton HE. Muder of Westwood, Mass., was 
ordained to the Unitarian ministry and 
installed as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Presque Isle, Me., at a Sunday 
afternoon service December 4. Mr. Muder 
was graduated from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School in 1926, and was.a graduate 
student there during the past year. 

The opening hymn, “Father, thou art 
ever present,” was writteh by Frank Al- 
bert Gilmore for his ordination and in- 
stallation as minister of this church in 
1892. Rey. Francis W. Bliss of St. John’s 
Episcopal Chureh in Presque Isle offered 
the invocation. Rey. Christian Groezinger 
of the Congregational Church read the 
Seripture lesson. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
preached the sermon and presented the 
recommendation of the Fellowship Com- 
inittee of the Association. Later he de- 
livered the charge to the congregation, in 
place of Rev. William A. Atkinson of the 
Unitarian Church in Houlton, Me., who 
was prevented from being present. Mrs. 
Il. L. White, chairman of the Parish Com- 
mittee, led in the act of ordination and 
installation. The father of the new pastor 
offered the prayer of ordination and in- 
stallation, and gave the charge to the 
minister. Mr. Bliss extended the welcome 
to the community. 

“The Kingdom of God is within you” 
was the text and theme of Dr. Patterson’s 
sermon. People are apt to believe, said 
Dr. Patterson, that the Kingdom of God 
can be brought in by bringing things and 
peoples together through outward forces, 
such as economic pressure and popular 
opinion. But the permanent things are 
matters of inner conviction and inner 
growth. Uniformity is not the goal of 
liberal Christianity. Such Christianity 
seeks rather a quality of life that shall 
guarantee to every man the sanctity of his 
own religious convictions. 


Personals 


Nicola D’Ascenzo, noted artist in stained 
glass, who has been awarded the first 
annual gold medal of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, is a member of the 
Unitarian Church in Germantown, Pa. 
The award was made at a banquet of the 
Association December 10, which celebrated 
the founding of the School fifty years ago, 
and the forming of the Association twenty- 
five years ago, 


Dr. Israel C. White of Morgantown, 
W.Va., formerly State geologist of West 
Virginia, who gave nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury to the geological survey of that State, 
and who died November 25, was a loyal 
and outspoken Unitarian who neyer had 
the fellowship of a church. When it was 
planned to establish a Unitarian church 
in Morgantown, Dr. White presented the 
land on which an edifice was to be built. 
He has united with the people of the First 
Unitarian Church in Wheeling, W.Va., in 
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several denominational enterprises, among 
them the Unitarian Foundation. Although 
his scientific services were in demand from 
corporations and investors, he devoted 
himself without pay to the monumental 
geological survey of the State, besides giv- 
ing of his worldly wealth and of his labor 
to West Virginia University, where he was 
once professor of natural history. 


Harvey B. Elkins, a graduate of Proctor 
Academy and now a member of the class 
of 1928 at Harvard University, has re- 
cently been elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter of Harvard. 


The calendar of the Westminister Uni- 
tarian Church, Providence, R.I., says of 
Mrs. Charles HE. Wstes, a member of 
that church, who died November 20 at 
Rochester, N.H.: “Mrs. Estes belonged to 
that group. of older women whose labors 
contributed richly to the building up of 
the new Westminster church in this 
neighborhood. Quiet and retiring, she 
was, nevertheless, always to be found on 
the committees which were doing the real 
work. She belonged to that section of our 
parish which is always constant in its 
attendance upon the services of worship.” 


Edward James Norris, internationally 
known publisher of educational books, who 
died November 30, was a religious liberal 
who for several years attended Christ 
Church, Unitarian, in Dorchester, Mass. 
Rey. William A. Marzolf, nine years min- 
ister of that church and a close personal 
friend of Mr. Norris, conducted the funeral 
service. It is believed that Mr. Norris 
was the first to write and publish folk-lore 
stories for school children, and was also 
the first publisher of the five-cent classic 
for children of America. He began the 
publication of Primary Education which 
with Popular Educator, also edited by him, 
received many awards at expositions. The 
French Republic gave them a gold medal. 


James D. Dole of Honolulu underwent 
an operation for gallstones at Faulkner 
Hospital, West Roxbury, Mass., December 
12. Mr. Dole was with his father, Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
during his last illness, and the operation 
became imperative shortly afterward. Mr. 
Dole is founder and president of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and spon- 
sored the trans-Pacific air race last 
summer. 


Dedicated in 1861 


Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., celebrated December 11 the sixty- 
sixth anniversary of the dedication of its 
present chureh building. When it was 
built, it was on newly made land, and it 
had few neighbors. Now it is in the center 
of a rapidly growing commercial and 
apartment house district. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, recently installed 
minister, preached the anniversary sermon 
on “A Church of the Living God.” He 
used the same text as Dr. Hzra Stiles 
Gannett, minister of the church, used at 
the dedication service, and which was used 
again by Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication: 
“T am not come to destroy but to fulfill.” 
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When Old Theological “Truth” 
Is Only Old Scientific Error 


Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, head of the 
department of geology in Harvard Uni- 
versity and a Baptist in good standing, 
recently addressed a large congregation 
of Dedham, Mass., citizens at an open 
meeting of the Laymen’s League chapter. 
The meeting was one of a series to be 
held during the year to acquaint people 
with the Unitarian point of view on issues 
of the day. 

“The feeling is general that scientific 
research has undermined certain religious 
teachings,” said Professor Mather. “This 
is not the case. Science only corrects its 
own theories. The theologian who thinks 
that science has destroyed a theological 
truth forgets that the so-called theological 
truth (as for example, that the world is 
flat and the heavens are made of brass) 
is after all only an early scientific theory. 
Modern science, in declaring that the world 
is round and that the sky is infinite, is 
thus correcting an ancient scientific error. 
It is not attacking or undermining religion. 
Science is forever challenging, testing, and 
exploring. Theologians should be just as 
prophetic as the scientists, and should 
realize that every new scientific discovery 
strengthens the foundations of the church.” 


Dr. Speight at King’s Chapel 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, formerly 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
and now at Dartmouth College, will preach 
at the week-day services in the Chapel, 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, December 
27-80. After a period of depression and 
slackened interest brought about in these 
noon services by the World War, it was 
Dr. Speight who put new vigor and in- 
spiration into them, giving them the wide 
appeal they have to-day. 


Troy Church Holds Exhibit 


All Souls Church in Troy, N.Y., held a 
Unitarian exhibit during the week of 
December 5-10, in a room on one of the 
busiest retail trade corners in the city. 
The room was provided by Mrs. J. M. 
Joverly, a member of the chureh. The 
window contained attractive posters and 
mottoes of the Wayside Pulpit order, and 
the display was changed frequently. <A 
large quantity of literature from the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Laymen’s League was distributed by at- 
tendants, and names of interested persons 
were obtained. The exhibit included a 
series of posters specially prepared by the 
Publicity Department of the League. 


For Green Harbor Society 


Through the will of Rey. Granville 
Pierce, whose death occurred March 6, 
1927, at Green Harbor, Mass., a certain 
bank account was left in trust, the earn- 
ings to be used for Grace Chapel Society, 
Green Harbor. The will provides that, if 
the Society at any time ceases to function 
as a religious organization, the fund is to 
be transferred to the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society for ministers. 
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Fifty Years at Exeter 


Professor Tufts, eminent Unitarian, re- 
_ cipient of distinguished tributes 
The affectionate regard in which Prof. 

James Arthur Tufts of Exeter, N.H., since 


- \y929 New England vice-president of the 


‘ 


American Association, is held by Phillips 
Hixeter students and alumni, was given 
expression Monday evening, December 5, 
at the annual banquet of the New England 
Alumni Association at the University Club, 
Boston, Mass., and December 8 in New 
York City. A dinner was tendered Pro- 
fessor Tufts at the Yale Club by the New 
York Association of the Alumni of Phillips 
Exeter, and he was guest of honor at the 
Boston dinner, in recognition of his fifty 
years of service on the Academy faculty. 
On both occasions Professor Tufts, who is 
“Tuffy” to his students, spoke in his char- 
acteristic vein, recalling reminiscences 
about the student years of some of the 
mature business and professional men 
about the tables. 

Other distinguished educators were 
guests at the Boston dinner, including 
President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth and Principal Lewis Perry of Phil- 
lips Exeter. 

Professor Tufts prepared for college at 
the Academy, graduating in 1874, and re- 
turned there as professor of English in 
1878, upon graduation from Harvard. He 
was given an honorary A.M. by Datrt- 
mouth in 1917 and an LL.D. by New 
Hampshire University in 1920. For the 
last half-century he has headed the Eng- 
lish department at Phillips Exeter, finding 
time to serve actively as a trustee or 
director of New Hampshire University, 
Robinson Seminary in Exeter, the Exeter 
Publie Library, and other community and 
State institutions. During two legislative 
terms he served in the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, both times act- 
ing as chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee. He was also chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education during 
two sessions. In 1921-22, he was president 
of the New Hampshire Senate, which made 
him acting Governor of the State in the 
absence of the Governor. 

For several years Professor Tufts was 


' president of the New Hampshire Unita- 


rian Association, and his religious affilia- 
tions, whether in his local church, the 
State organization, or the American Unita- 
rian Association, haye meant always real 
service to the Unitarian cause. He has 
been interested in peace work, and became 
president of the William Ladd Peace 
Society. In politics he has been in the 
Progressive wing of the Republican party. 
He is a member and former official of a 
number of clubs and associations, largely 
of educators. 


Real Followers of Luther 


Rey. Frank E. Smith, who became asso- 
ciate minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., after leaving 
the pastorate of the Luther Memorial 
Church in Pittsburgh and being tried for 
heresy by his synod, has concluded a series 
of Sunday evening sermon lectures with 
the open forums, on “The Old Reforma- 
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tion and the New.” The announcement of 
the series said: 

“The real follower of Luther is not he 
who subscribes to the letter of Luther’s 
theology and his age, but he who catches 
the spirit of Luther and seeks to live and 
further it in his own age.” 


Mr. Child Installed 
at Duxbury, Mass. 


Four of his Unitarian ministerial col- 
leagues participated in the installation of 
Rey. Dudley R. Child as minister of the 
Virst Parish, Unitarian, in Duxbury, 
Mass. ; and Rey. Lewis J. Thomas, minister 
of the Congregational Church, extended 
Mr. Child a welcome to the town. ‘The 
parts of the service, which was held No- 
vember 20, were taken as follows: Serip- 
ture reading, Rey. Lewis G. Adamson of 
the First Parish, Unitarian, in Kingston, 
Mass.; installation prayer, Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey of the First Parish, Unitarian, in 
Plymouth, Mass.; sermon, Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, in Lexington, Mass.; the 
charge and right hand of fellowship, Rey. 
Abbot Peterson of the First Parish, Uni- 
tarian, in Brookline, Mass.; welcome to 
the town, Mr. Thomas. After the service 
an informal reception was held in the 
parish house. 


True! 


Religion can never be entirely separated 
from government, in spite of the diyorce 
between church and state. Prof. W. B. 
Munro so contended in addressing Harvard 
University students recently. . As quoted 
by The Boston Herald, Professor Munro 
said : F 
“There has been a formal divorce of 
church and state, but there can never be 
a real one. The government cannot be 
kept free of religious influences. For cen- 
turies religion has been one of the most 
important influences on government, and 
in the western world it has been the most 
important.” 
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Triple Anniversary Observed 
by Second Society, Brookline 


The Second Unitarian Society of Brook- 
line, Mass., was formed in December, 1897. 

In December, 1916, the present beautiful 
ehureh edifice at Coolidge Corner was 
dedicated. 

December 10, 1917, the present minister, 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, -was installed. 

The chureh gave recognition to this 
triple anniversary by a congregational 
supper, December 9, and by a special serv- 
ice the following Sunday. At the service, 
Mr. Van Ness preached from the text: 
“Speak to this people that they go for- 
ward.” Young men of the church served 
as ushers. 


HyaNnstTon, Itt.—Two pages of The 
North Shore Graphic, a rotogravure pic- 
torial weekly, were recently devoted ‘to 
pictures of the exterior and the interior 
of the Unitarian Church of All Souls in 
Hyanston; its minister, Rey. Raymond B. 
Bragg; and the memorial tablet to James 
Vila Blake, which has been installed in 
the church. 
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San Francisco 
612 Phelan Building 


THE 
WIDER FELLOWSHIP 


Memories, Friendships, and Endeavors for Religious Unity 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Hon. Dr. en Théologie, Université de Genéve; Late Wxecutive Secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals; Honorary President 
of the National Federation of Religious Liberals; Ex-President of the Free Religious 
Association of America; Former Secretary of Interdenominationizl Fellowship and 
Foreign Relations of the American Unitarian Association; Honorary Member of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and of the Consistory of Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Churches; Member of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America ; 
Membre du Conseil de la Société des Intéréts Généraux du Protestantisme, Geneva ; 
Member of the Freunde der Christli¢hen Welt, Germany, etc. 
Two Volumes (Boxed) 
Two Hundred Illustrations 


Ten Dollars 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, Mass. 


New York 
285 Madison Avenue. 


London, England 


Chicago 

105 S. Dearborn St. 
Essex Hall 
Hssex St., 
Strand, W.C.2. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Glory to God in 
the highest; 


on earth peace, 
good-will. to 
MEN. 


The Circulating Library 

“Religion in Hveryday Life,’ by Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, is a small book, belonging to 
a series, “Reading with a Purpose,” which 
is edited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. “This course has been prepared 
for those who want a fuller understanding 
of what religion may mean in everyday 
life. It comprises a very brief introduc- 
tion to the subject, and a guide to a few 
books which the author has selected as 
particularly helpful to the purpose.” Four 
of the seven books are in the Cireulating 
Library, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
and if the demand is sufficient, it is pos- 
sible that the others will be purchased. 
(This book is recommended to Alliance 
Branches for study classes. The cost in 
cloth is fifty cents. 

The following books have been added by 
gift and purchase to the library since 
November 15: 


Dorr. “My Highty Years.” 1927. 

Fospick. ‘Spiritual Values and Eternal 
Life.” (The Ingersoll Lecture, 1927.) 

GRENFELL, ‘Religion in Hveryday Life.” 
1926. 

Hanson. “Hills of God.” 1923. 

Huxtry. “Charles Darwin.” 1927. 

Jonres. ‘The Faith and Practice of the 
Quakers.” 1927. 

Prasopy. ‘Reminiscences of Present- 


Day Saints.” 1927. 


Suipren. “The Nativity and the Con- 
secration of Sir Galahad.” 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association : 
Already acknowledged ...........-- $2,167.60 
Nov. 1. Associate Members ........ 10.00 
3. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 6.57 
11, K. §S. Wood, Boyne City, 
NOCD Fis. sraromsheks Oe eke heeaceee 5.00 


18. Sunday-school, First Univer- 
salist Society, North Attle- 


POrd;,. MOSS ON se ctordiaros ecco 10.00 
26. Parke W. Hewins, Wellesley 
BGS" SLS8S, ce ciemisrecrectete 75.00 
26. Society in Newport, R.I.... 186.50 
29. Milton R. Peters, Boiling 
AMADIS PEP rer eee ats sat eltenane 5.00 
30. Associate Members ........ 12.00 
DSPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 
DEPARTMENT OF RNLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Noy. 30. Sunday-school, Belmont, Mass. 8.62 
RECEIVED THROUGH THN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Noy. 2. Income of Invested Funds 1,000.00 
$3,486.29 


Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C de O R Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The 
Gnitarian Laymen’s League 


extends to the other denominational 
organizations with which it is so 
happily associated, to its chapter 
presidents, and to the many friends 
of its own and other faiths, with 
whom it has had the privilege of 
co-operating 


Best Gishes for 


A Merry Christmas and 
A New Year made happy 
by renewed usefulness 


PERCY W. GARDNER, President 
KENNETH MCDOUGALL, Vice-President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted | 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramaties, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSW WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 


B. Farnuam Smita 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, 7’reas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Lockn, Pressdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genrrat SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hynmebacks! 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. -Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHeEr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
\ 


PRO CTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Coi 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


‘| CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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New Channing Hall 


Reception room, headquarters building, 
to perpetuate name—A. U. A. 
Board meeting 


Prof. James A. Tufts, vice-president, 
‘presided at the December meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, held December 138, in 
the absence of Dr. Cornish. There were 
present Messrs. Duncan, Feld, Fuller, 
Griffin, Hobbs, Marean, Prescott, Reese, 
Richardson, Rohrer, Sprague, Tut'ts, Wicks, 
and Mrs. Atherton and Mrs. Gallagher. 


By invitation, Messrs. Hunt, Patterson, 
Robertson, and Snow attended’ the 
sessions. 


In addition to the presentation of the 
treasurer’s monthly statement and the dis- 
posal of a few routine matters of finance, 
several reports were made. Henry H. 
Fuller reported for the Administrative 
Committee, directed at the last meeting to 
select a suitable manner in which to per- 
petuate the name Channing at the head- 
quarters building, that the committee 
recommended naming the reception room 
Channing Hall. The Board voted that the 
reception hall should be so called, and that 
the president be authorized to name a 
committee to prepare a plan for its dedi- 
cation, with suitable ceremonies. 

Field Secretary Walter Reid Hunt re- 
ported upon the progress of Unitarian ac- 
tivities in Harrisburg, Pa., and the Board 
yoted to contribute toward the expense of 
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holding services there, in the hope that 
organization may be completed and a 
minister settled soon, 

The Administrative Committee was 
authorized to appoint a committee to take 
charge of the Christmas carols at the head- 
quarters building, and to make all arrange- 
ments for the illumination of the building 
and the program for that occasion. 

Dr. George F, Patterson reported on the 
progress of the Unitarian movement in 
Lakeland, Fla. 

The publication of a small beok of 
prayers by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
was authorized, and, with the approval of 
the Board, the graduates of Meadville 
Theological School and the Pacific Unita- 
rian School for the Ministry will each 
receive copies of the Hymn and Tune Book 
and the Minister’s Handbook, Volume I, 
from the publication director. 

The report of the special delegates from 
the Association appointed to investigate 
the Unitarian situation at Prague was 
read by Dr. Snow, and was referred to the 
special committee, consisting of Dr. Cor- 
nish; Mr. Fuller, Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
and Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks. 


Sr. Paut, Mryn.—Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Unity Church is preaching a series 
of sermons on the “constructive denials” 
which Unitarians make for the purpose of 
getting at positive affirmations ‘nearer to 
the truth, and of more practical human 
value than what is denied.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MAGAZINES—Special Christmas Rates. Mrs. 
Mary A. Sancur, 46 Cleveland Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Mass. ‘Tel. Braintree 0319-J. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs, H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
Hours 10-3, 
Est. 1890. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN with experience as a 
secretary would like a position either resident 
or visiting after January 1. THr CHRISTIAN 
Rueistnr, C-130. 


DO YOU KNOW that the Bible, printed in 31 
small volumes, packed in neat case, costs $2.00? 
Sample, 5 cents. PELiIzZABETH MprriaM, FRAM- 


INGHAM, Mass. Mention Rucister. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
las well as new address. 


ILL out the coupon now 
with the names and ad- 


dresses of friends to whom 
extend this 
thoughtfulness. Then mail 
it with your check for the 


correct amount to 


you wish to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston 


“Found in the Homes 
of Thinking People” 


| In Every Week a Thought of You! 


That is what THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
will bring to those to whom you send it this 
year as a Christmas gift. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street 
| Boston 


I enclose my check for $. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


for one full year from January 1, 


Please send 


1928 to the friends named below. 


at three dollars each. 


(Name) 


(Name) 


(Name) 


_My name and address is: 


Address 


Address 


Address 


City and State 


City and State 


City and State 
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caused that collision to-day?’ 
“Two motorists after the same pedestrian.” 
—Judge. 


“What 


‘Why are you scratching yourself, 
Doris?” “’Cos I’m the only one that 
knows where I itch.”—The Humorist. 


Miss Strong: “Has -yqur cook left?” 
Mrs. Meek: “My cooks never leaye—they 
abdicate.”—Montreal Star. 


Molly (weary of Berniogs, “in very audible 
whisper) : “Mummy, if the church caught 
fire, would he stop then?”’—Punch. 


The Young Bride: “I’m looking for an 
apartment.’- The Friend: “What style?” 
The Bride: “One of those where it is 
illegal to cook.”—Life. 


“We must pause,” said the professor, 
climbing out of his flivver. “Yes, my 
dear,” said his wife, “I heard the tire 
punctuate.” 


“John, what is this sales resistance we 
read so much about lately?” “Sales resist- 
ance, my dear, is the triumph of mind 
over patter.”—Boston Transcript. 


“My mother says, will you lend her a 
cynical barometer, because my brother’s 
thumb’s turned sceptical, and she thinks 
he’s got a temperament.”—London Gaiety. 


Red Riding Hood: “What big ears you 
have, Grandmother!” Grandmother: “Yes, 
this boyish bob shows them up fright- 
fully.’—College Humor. 

The stage, Shakespeare says, holds a 
mercuried glass. 

To life as it’s lived every day; 

But where can you find any servants, alas, 

Like those that you seein a play? 

—New Yorker. 


The 
“Clear 
house. 
There 
here.” 
the wayfarer with dignity. 
you a few lessons in grammar.’ 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


tramp paused outside the house. 
out!” shouted the woman of the 
“T ain’t got no wood to chop. 
ain’t nothing you could do around 
“But, madam, there is,” retorted 
*“T could give 
'"—Pitts- 


Carl Sandburg, who goes about the 
country strumming a guitar and singing 
folk songs, likes to tell stories while de- 
veloping a “vamp” (musical term, not 
social). Two Chicago men, says Carl, died 
recently and met in the Great Beyond. 
“Well, Jim,” said one of them, “Heaven 
is a pretty nice place, after all.” “Yes,” 
said Jim, “but this isn’t Heaven.”—New 
York World. 


Editors of parish calendars please copy 
the following, commended to church mem- 
bers by Evelyn A. Cummins. Sir Harry 
Lauder speaking: “I said to him, ‘Mon, 
ma job is tae amuse folks, not tae set 
them at yin anither’s throats. Whit ye 
should dae, if ye want popular favor, is 
tae start a new party .altigither, which 
didna bother sae much aboot beating the 
ither parties as it did tae set them laughin’ 
an’ makin’ them frien’s. Let it be each 
member's duty tae mak’ another mon 
smile each day; have everybody in it, and 
ca’ it the Happy party—ye'll find, in a year 


or twa, that its members are sae great ~* 
that its doctrines have spread all over the | 


_ world.’ ” 


The Christian Revister 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
H M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S, Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


SCUTTLE 


2 UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


lias following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. : 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE . 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and ga 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX = 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON = 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
B.B. 2680. Fe 


EOI SUI O LIT eUTTLILLe LNTTLTLILe rN TH Le tbo 


PULPIT 


«aco GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
okmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


» Cox Sons & Vining 251-133 £.23¢ st. 


New York 


The ONE BOOK known 
and read the world over! 


* BIBLE 
90 


Massachusetis 
languages 


Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 


tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. ice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


-minutes from Wall Street). 
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Editorials bay 2. aS ee 
Correspondence 
Mr. Eliot and Natural ne iin Building 
a Unitarian Library. . Re 
Original and Selected 
“A Word Came Forthin Galilee” . - 1012 
Ths: Ss posta, BY. 2st Simons, 
‘ ee ee 
A Vision of Star Island... . . yes - 1025 
Install Tablet to J: ames Vila Blake . . . + 1027 
Word and Work Department. . . . . . 1016 
Books for Christmas . 
The Feast of St. Child; Ariel . . . . 1020 
mf Books. ts cok << ee Sere ood 
Oar Children 
Connie and the Beam, by Daisy D. Stephenson 1023 
Poetry 


On Merry Christmas, by Steward Wykoff; 
Music, by M. Louise C. Hastings ... . 


To sates Nas as x lodia Jonas Trow- 


bridge . . oe ee ee 
Charch Notes... 35+. syste eee eee 
Pleasantriesi 34-00 2 ee, ee 
Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning service 
at 11. Dr. Bliot will ‘preach on “The Dayspring 
from on High.” The Chorus Choir will be 
augmented by stringed instruments. Vesper 
service at 4. Dr. Harold BE. B. Speight of 
Pastupuen College will speak. All the seats 
are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets.” Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Chureh sery- 
ice at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 ant. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
Aa.M,, Church school, 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway. (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 aA.s. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn _ 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 

John Howland 
Morning service, 


ister, 
11 aM. 


Lathrop, 
11 A.a. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 A.M. Sunday-school, 3 P.m. Hour of 
Organ music at 4.30 p.m., by William E. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after _ 
morning service on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.a. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont Streets. 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 


D.D., minister. 


*. 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M. 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
3.30 P.mM., Children’s Dramatic Service. 

mas Eve Candelight Service, 10 p.m. 
sermon. Week-day Services 12.15 p.m. on- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inelu- 
sive, Prof. H. E. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth 
College. ¥ 


Morning 


_Minister © 
Min 


and 


‘ 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


School and Tre- | 
Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard -— 


Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


